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We are receiving very complimentary 
information and letters regarding the 
recent installations of the New Type H 


Bahnson Humidifier. We will be glad 


to show you some of these modern in- 


stallations. 


Bahnson Humidifiers Are Cheaper In The Long Run 


One of the most successful textile manufacturers in the South who had been 
using Bahnson Humidifiers, bought a different system last year because the first 
cost was lower and he was promised equally good results. 

After several months operation he found that the mill in which the new system 
was installed was not running as well as the mills equipped with Bahnson 
Humidifiers. Production had dropped below normal and there was not enough 
regain in his yarn. 

THIS MANUFACTURER HAS JUST BOUGHT A SYSTEM OF LATEST 
TYPE H BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS AND MASTER CONTROLS. 


Bahnson Humidifiers are cheaper in the long run. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


Home Office and Factory: 2 New York Office: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 93 Worth Street 
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Better 


No More Slubs 
Less Cleaning and Dofting 


Three good reasons why Eclipse Ball 
Bearing Bobbin Holders are rapidly 
displacing old fashioned wood skew- 
ers on the creel boards of spinning 
frames, speeders, intermediates, jack 
frames and other machines. 


The roving always runs true and 
unwinds with an even pull thatelim- | 
inates stretching and under-size in | | 
the yarn. The overhead self-center- 
ing suspension, leaves a wide empty 
space between the bobbin bottom | 
and the creel board. There is noth- | 
ing to catch and hold the fly. Trou- 

ble due to slubs disappears. 
The best way to learn the ad- 
vantages of Eclipse Ball Bear- 
ing Bobbin Holders is to order 
one and try it. If displeased 
with results—your money will 
be refunded. Send for circulars. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N.-Y¥. 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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UNIFORMITY 


Uniformity in hardness, in size and in 
smoothness makes DIAMOND FINISH 
Spinning and Twister Rings the rings of cer- 


tain satisfaction. Consult us for any type of 
ring, as well as any type of holder. 


Ring Specialists since 1873 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Are you getting excessive shedding? 

Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 

Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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Monuments 


TO AMERICAN 
PROGRESS... . 


The new family of C4 KE Precision 
Looms is responsible for making 
textile scrap piles fully as impres- 
sive as those of other American 
Industries. 


merican junk piles have never been so high 
as they are now. These piles of discarded machinery, 
of cast-off equipment, are not signs of waste. They 
are impressive monuments to American Progress. 
These heaps of junk are actually milestones marking 


our industrial advancement. 


“A factory cannot derive the full benefits and profits 
that spring from mechanical efficiency unless it keeps 
its machinery absolutely up to date and utilizes the 
very best and the most modern devices that science 


makes available.” 


Dr. Julius Elein, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown, Paterson, Philadelphia WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE S. B. Alexander, So. Mar., Charlotte 
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o To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns and their 


more profitable use. This is an adwertisement of the industrial 


series. Reprints of preceding advertisements sent free on request. 


--- And now 


LIFE’S JUST ONE INSPECTION 


WHEN rayon yarn reaches the final 
perfection of smooth, opalescent, 
milk-white strands, manufacturers 
are fond of saying that it’s carefully 
‘“skein-inspected.”” @ We've used 
the phrase ourselves, at times, but it 
doesn’t half tell the story about Crown 
Brand. @ In this case, yarn inspec- 
tion begins as soon as the yarn is a 
yarn... away back at the point where 
it ceases to be “‘viscous.”” Again it’s 
inspected as the first strands from the 
cake are reeled over spindles into 
skeins of precise weight. And all 
through the cleansing-bleaching baths 
it’s watched, sampled, tested. § 
When the grand final skein-inspec- 
tion does take place, woe unto any 
weak spots or infinitesimal lumps or 
bumps that have so far “gotten by”! 
Qur inspectors know no mercy in 
grading and classifying Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn. $ And the meaning 
of all this to you is a freer-running, 
smoother-weaving rayon yarn. It is 
an actual fact that fingers can feel 
the beauty of Crown Brand in the 
finished fabric . . . in the made-up 
garment. Yet this yarn costs no more 
and some thirty different varieties are 


at your disposal. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


200 Madison Avenue New Vork City 
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No. 1 


(Gossett Stresses Benefits of 


Eliminating Night Work 


B. B. Gossett, president of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company and vice-president of Gossett Mills, one of the 
largest groups of cotton manufacturers in North and 
South Carolina, has authorized the following: 

“The recommendation of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
that night employment in the cotton mills of women and 
minors should be discontinued has been endorsed by a 
preponderant part of the industry. Indeed, it is under- 
stood that 83 per cent of all the mills in the United 
States, including over 80 per cent of those classified as 
day and night operators, are actually conforming to this 
recommendation. Here in North Carolina close to five 
million spindles, or 80 per cent of all the mills, have 
subscribed to the recommendation and 77 per cent of 
those listed in the night classification are conforming to 
it. 

“When we stop to consider that this recommendation 
was only submitted to the industry by the Institute's 
Board of Directors last fall, these percentages of support 
are truly remarkable. Only a few months ago the indus- 
try was informed that over 80 per cent of the mills had 
subscribed to this policy and today we find that more 
than 98 per cent of the mills that announced their inten- 
tion of conforming to the recommendation are in fact 
doing so. 

“The objects are both economic and humanitarian. 
From the economic viewpoint the industry has suffered 
for years from an excess of productive capacity brought 
about by the rapid building of new mills and the tend- 
ency to run day and night (both to a large extent brought 
about by war conditions), increased productiveness of 
improved machinery, style changes involving the wearing 
of scantier clothes by women, the increased use of arti- 
ficial fibers, and a general loss of export markets due to 
intense foreign competition. 

“A peculiarly destructive feature of the general prac- 
tice of night running is the facility with which mills can 
undertake it provided women are available. The flexi- 
bility of the productive capacity of a mill willing to 
operate at night is such that this threat of excessive pro- 
duction through night running operates to destroy the 
confidence of buyers, competing manufacturers, financial 
interests, employees, and the general public. So long as 
night operation was a common practice none could fore- 
tell when it might be greatly increased at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice with resulting overproduction which would 
flood the market and remove all semblance of stability. 
In such conditions farmers were in the dark as to the 
demand for their product and the price which they might 


expect, employees were uncertain as to when their work 
might be curtailed by suspension or reduction of opera- 
tions which inevitably followed overproduction, and 
financial interests were wary of loaning funds to mem- 
bers of an industry in such a chaotic state. Further- 
more, buyers realized that at any time a large increase 
in night operation might disrupt the market situation: 
accordingly they developed more and more a hand-to- 
mouth buying policy and an unwillingness to carry ade- 
quate inventories. These latter tendencies permeated the 
entire mercantile structure even to the retailer whose 
stocks in many cases became so depleted as to present 
an inadequate showing of the industry’s wares, thus dis- 
couraging buying, to the detriment of merchant, man- 
ufacturer, employee and farmer alike. 

“Certain cotton mill processes lend themselves more 
readily to female operation and are undeniably more 
economically conducted by women. Thus it was believed 
that the elimination of women and minors from night 
operation would effectively discourage all night operation 
except under exceptional conditions. 

“From the humanitarian viewpoint the employment 
of women and children at night has been almost univer- 
sally condemned by the general public, by religious or- 
ganizations, by the press and by governmental agencies 
as unsound socially, morally and physically. In fact. 
the United States is one of the few civilized countries, if 
not the only one, which still countenances such employ- 
ment in factory work. The humanitarian aspect of this 
measure is so generally conceded as to render it practi- 
cally axiomatic. 

“A small minority of the cotton mill managements, 
representing not over 15 per cent of the nation’s spindles, 
however, still withholds its sanction and support of this 
constructive reform. This minority, though small, is 
influential, and its continued long hours of day and 
night activity in the face of the present world-wide de- 
pression is serving to withhold or delay many of the ben- 
efits which should logically follow the sound policies of 
so substantial a majority. Its eagerness to secure suffi- 
cient orders to keep its plants operating day and night 
together with its exploitation of its resulting lower costs 
for the purpose of underselling its competitors, results 
in the continuance of price levels ruinous to the industry 
as a whole and makes it necessary for the remaining mills 
to increase their curtailment of production and employ- 
ment. 

“The positive attitude of leading editors in all sections 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Spinning 


Power Requirements of 


Frames 


‘ BY GEORGE WRIGLEY 
Engineer with J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


drive was universally used. Within reasonable limits, 

the power consumed by the frames was of minor im- 
portance. At the worst, excessive power might cause an 
overload on the engine or water wheel and extra slip in 
the belts but no great damage necessarily resulted. 
Speeds, ring sizes and number of spindles per frame were 
moderate and relatively little difference existed between 
frames making widely different yarn sizes. 


| N the earlier days of ring spinning, the mechanical 


In later years and following the widening adoption of 
individual and four-frame drives came a realization of the 
much greater possible output through the use of higher 
speeds, wider gauge and larger ring sizes. The limits in 
these directions apparently have not been reached, but 
even now they make the modern frame differ materially 
from the standard equipment of a few years ago. The 
change is very noticeable in power consumption, espe- 
cially in the difference between seemingly similar frames. 

For the purpose of intelligently selecting the proper 
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motor size for a frame, it is necessary to know to a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy just what power the frame 
will need. The word “reasonable” is intentionally used. 
We are not concerned with a problem requiring an exact 
answer. Four-frame motors are standard in sizes of 15, 
20, 25, 30 and 40 horsepower. Individual motors are 
standard in sizes of 3, 5, 7%4, 10 and 15 horsepower. We 
want to know which of these sizes to use and the choice 
must be based on reliable data. Some years ago it was 
customary to predict power requirements from tests made 
on similar frames, making allowances for differences in 
speeds, yarn numbers and ring sizes by judgment. With 
the substantial changes in frame characteristics and oper- 
ating conditions resulting from new developments, this 
method became increasingly unreliable. 


In order to properly estimate the power requirements 
of a frame, it is now thought best to separate the frame, 
study into its essential power consuming elements, inves- 
tigate the laws governing each of these elements and use 
the aggregate requirements of the parts for the probable 
total. This method is here described in detail. The data 


*Paper before a meeting of the Charlotte Engineers Club. 
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for the studies are compiled from a combination of crude 
laboratory tests on some of the elements and “‘field’’ tests 
on full sizes frames on others. In the laboratory tests, 
readings were made with a small calibrated motor. In 
the “field” tests, the ordinary individual motors were 
generally used, due allowance being made, of course, for 
the motor losses. 


The power consuming elements of a frame are the 
cylinder; tape tension devices; builder motion and rail 
mechanism; rolls; spindles; driving tapes; travelers run- 
ning on the rings; windage of yarn bobbins; creel bob- 
bins—bearing friction; yarn friction at thread guides and 
rods; windage of the balloon; drive from motor to cylin- 
der. 

Practically speaking, all the power used in a spinning 
frame is expended in overcoming friction and is converted 
into heat. Some of this friction is in lubricants, some 
between metal surfaces and some in air. Only an ex- 
tremely small part of the total goes into the machines 
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purposeful function of attenuating and twisting the group 
of fibres forming the yarn. From this point of view, its 
losses approximate 99 per cent and its efficiency about 1 
per cent. We have probably all heard the statement that 
motors cause excessive temperatures in spinning rooms. 
The fact that the motors are sensibly warm to the touch 
is cited as the cause of this heating. Obviously this is 
largely a case of clouded thinking and the failure to dis- 
tinguish between temperature and quantity of heat units. 
Of the total power input to the spinning room, about 12 
per cent is lost in the motors and about 88 per cent in 
the frames, but it all is transformed into heat and the 
motors are responsible for only about % of the total. 
Any other form of drive would have about the same 
losses and cause the same heating. 

We will discuss the several power consuming parts of 
the frame in the order mentioned above. 


THE CYLINDER 


The power to drive the cylinder is expended in over- 
coming the friction of the several bearings; generally 
about six for a frame of practical length, and in the fric- 
tion of the cylinder surface against the air. Cylinders 
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are usually made of tin plate in sections several feet in 
length and are generally 7”, 8”, 9” or 10” diameter. Ob- 
viously the greater part of this friction is in the bearings. 
In order to secure a power test of a typical cylinder, an 
ordinary % H.P. loom motor was fitted with a pulley and 
arranged to drive the cylinder through a small leather 
belt. By using several diameters of pulleys on the motor, 
tests were made at the several corresponding speeds. As 
was to be expected, the power varied directly with the 
speed, giving a straight line curve characteristic of slow 
and moderate speed friction. At a cylinder speed of 
1,000 R.P.M., the 8” cylinder of this 256 spindle frame 
showed a load of 215 watts. This is a small part of the 
total frame load and for purposes of estimating, the load 
of other cylinders may safely be determined by direct 
allowance for length and diameter. 
ROLLs AND BurILpER MOTION 

These parts are operated at slow speed. The rolls turn 
in polished metal or self lubricated wooden bearings. 
The same motor was used in making tests as for the 
cylinder tests, simply adding the rolls and builder motion 
by connecting up the gearing. ‘The power was found to 
be comparatively small. For a 256 spindle frame with 
rolls operating at 120 R.P.M., it was found that 200 
watts was consumed. Of course, the losses are affected 
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somewhat by the roll weights, condition of lubrication 
and other factors but this figure can be taken as a basis 
and direct computations made for estimating other 
frames, using direct proportion. 
Tape TENSION DEVICES 

Different tape tensions are used by the several ma- 
chinery manufacturers. The devices are essentially idler 
pulleys on weighted lever arms and arranged for suffi- 
cient movement to take up the normal stretching of the 
tape during its useful life. The pulleys run in self lubri- 
cating wood or metal bearings at moderate speeds, ap- 
proximating 1,800 R.P.M. Power tests were made with 
the calibrated motor driving a pair of devices. Readings 
were made at several speeds and on several types of de- 
vices. Tests of a device giving one pound tension and 
operating at 1,800 R.P.M. showed 4 watts per device. A 
similar test on a device giving two pounds tape tension 
showed 5.8 watts per device. One device generally takes 
care of four spindles but in frames arranged for reverse 
twist there are twice as many, each taking care of only 
two spindles. Within the limits of the tests, the power 
showed a straight line characteristic, as drawn between 
speed and watts. 


SPINDLES 
Spindles are essentially high speed mechanisms and 
are made in many sizes, types and designs. When we 
Started these tests it was with a hope that we could derive 
a simple formula that could be used for estimating the 
power of any spindle from the elements of dimensions 
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and speed. Numerous tests on spindles of many types 
and sizes showed clearly that this could not be done. 
For instance, spindles of identical dimensions but dif- 
ferent design varied as much as 27 per cent in power 
consumption. For estimating purposes it is desirable to 
have records of tests from a range of spindle sizes and 
types, selecting the nearest for comparison. This selec- 
tion must take in all factors of design, size, speed, lubri- 
cation and tape tension. Tests were made on as many 
varieties of spindles as could be readily obtained. Each 
test was made with the calibrated motor, using several 
sizes of pulleys to get a full range of speed. ‘Tape tension 
was adjusted for one pound, a full set of readings made 
and then another set made at 2 pounds. Record curves 
from these tests were made up and can be used for esti- 
mating the power for practically any standard spindle 
under any ordinary condition within the limits of good 

As could be expected, the power changes at a greater 
rate than the speed and this chdfige is more marked at 
the higher speeds, the curves Beyond 11,000 R.P.M. 
showing rapidly rising characteristics. Generally speak- 
ing, the limit of speed for American-made spindles is 
around 10,000 R.P.M. Above this speed we are very apt 
to have throwing of oil and excessive wearing of bolsters. 
It is probable that roller bearing will allow of higher 
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speeds, especially when some of the newly developed 


steels are used for the spindles. 


The calibrated motor driving two spindles under test 
was found to provide a very handy and rapid method of 
comparing lubricants in bolsters. Tests were made with 
several liquids, including distilled water, many well 
known spindle oils and the heavy oil called Mill Cott. 
Water showed up well at low tape tensions but the power 
curve crossed that of the lighter spindle oils when practi- 
cal tape tensions were applied. There was very little 
difference between the spindle oils of comparable densi- 
ties. The Mill Cott showed a very heavy load, not only 
when starting up cold but even after becoming quite 
warm from its own friction losses. 

To cite some actual figures from tests, different spin- 
dies showed from 3.6 to 8.9 watts at 7,000 R.P.M. The 
same spindles at 10,000 R.P.M. showed 6.2 and 14 watts 
and at 13,000 R.P.M. from 10 to 22 watts, respectively. 
The two spindles mentioned are not directly comparable 
as they ditfer very much in size, design and principle but 
the figures indicate the considerable range that may be 
met. 

It has sometimes been thought and stated that the full 
bobbin required more power than the empty bobbin on 
account of the increased weight of yarn being carried by 
the step bearing at the lower end of the bolster. To 
clear this point a brass bobbin was made of slightly 
greater weight than the full bobbin of yarn but of small 
diameter and smooth outer surface. ‘Tests showed that 
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this brass weight had very little effect on the power con- 
sumed by the spindle, the extra power required with it 
being of the order of only 1 per cent and proving that 
the full bobbin load is principally dué to air friction, as 
will be discussed under the subject of Bobbins. 
Tape Losses 

Tape losses are included in the spindle power consump- 
tion shown by the record curves.'“Ghese losses are small, 
difficult to calculate and also difficult to Separat®° from 
the spindle tests or to test directly. Approximately the 
same length of tape per spindle was used in“making the 
tests as in am,actual frame. Tape losses ar®+due to 
internal fibre bending, air friction and slippage at the 
cylinder and at the whorl. A comparative test was made 
between a tape with an ordinary lap joint and one with 
a diagonally cut butt joint, showing a slight saving in 
favor of the latter. It would appear that this saving is 
due to the lessened vibration. -From the power viewpoint, 
a continuous tape without any joint would be desirable. 

BOBBINS 

Bobbins vary considerably in length as determined by 

the traverse and in diameter as determined by the ring 
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diameter. The modern trend of frame practice is dis- 
tinctly toward larger bobbins. The power consumed by 
the bobbin package is expended principally in air friction 
and increases rapidly with increasing surface speeds. 
Bobbin load is an important factor, constituting, as it 
does, in some cases a fairly large part of the total frame 
load and varying through wide limits depending on the 
bobbin length, surface speed and the smoothness of the 
yarn, 
TRAVELER LOSSES 

The friction of the traveler on the ring is the most 
elusive and difficult thing to measure and practically im- 
possible to calculate. ‘Testing by the individual ring 
method is not accurate, or at least that has been our 
experience so far, 
differential method is reasonably accurate. There are so 
many factors and variables entering into the problem 
that even with known data from tests of complete frames 
it is difficult to predict what will happen. For instance, 
a traveler at a certain speed will show a certain power 
consumption. Raising the speed should theoretically in- 
crease the power, the rate of increase being about as the 
square of the speed, in per cent. However, the increased 
speed may be just right to make the traveler “float,” a 
condition where the yarn pull is exactly balanced by the 
centrifugal force of the traveler and balloon. Or, for the 
same reason, a heavy traveler might show the same loss 
as a lighter one. A great deal of additional work is nec- 
essary in order to obtain even reasonably accurate fig- 
ures. In the meantime, we have to use approximations 
from tests of actual frames, assuming that they represent 
average good practical conditions. For small ring sizes 
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and light travelers, the loss is small but for large rings, 
especially with coarse yarns and heavy travelers, it be- 
comes important, 

There are a great many kinds of travelers, varying as 
they do in weight, design, ring size, etc. Power changes 
rapidly with speed and even the intermittent lubrication 
practiced in some mills helps materially. For large rings 
and heavy travelers, some form of continuous lubrication 
would be highly desirable. 

BALLOONS 

The balloon loss is caused by the friction of the whirl- 
ing yarn against the air and in some cases against the 
separators. It is variable, depending on the position of 
the ring rail and to some extent on the fullness of the 
bobbin. It is much less per spindle for a complete frame 
than might be expected from individual loops of yarn. 
In making tests on actual, complete frames, the balloon 
loss is taken at the same time with the traveler loss and 
is recorded and used in combination with those records. 
This applies also to creel friction and friction in thread 
guides and rods. 

LossEs IN DRIVES 

Drives between the motor and the frame cylinder have 
losses of the order of two to five per cent, depending on 
whether chain, V-belt or flat belt is used. These losses 
consist of friction between moving parts of chains, inter- 
nal fibre friction and slip or creep in belts and air friction 
in all of them. There is also an incremental loss in the 
bearing of motor and frame due to the pull of the driving 
member. 

GENERAL 

The calibrated motor was obviously tested in the man- 
ufacturer’s laboratory with a Prory brake load and this 
would give a very low pressure on the motor bearings. 
With the motor driving individual spindles under tests at 
several values of tape tension, there should be a change 
in the motor bearing losses and consequentty a difference 
in the motor output for any measured input. In order to 
check the value of this effect, a duplicate motor was set 
up, without electrical connections and driven mechani- 
cally from the calibrated motor. The effect was found to 
be very small but must be allowed for in the final records 
of corrected values. 

Spindle speeds were checked by a modified form of 
stroboscope consisting of a perforated disk driven by a 
battery motor and connected to a calibrated tachometer. 
Simultaneous readings made on the calibrated motor 
shaft and with the stroboscope showed very close agree- 
ment with catalog speeds as given by the machinery man- 
ufacturers. 

It was found impossible to accurately measure spindle 
speeds by direct mechanical methods. Any ordinary 
counter or tachometer at 10,000 R.P.M. takes more 
power than the spindle, causing excessive slip of the tape 
and indicating speeds far lower than the actual. 

Power is an important factor in the cost of mill opera- 
tion. Generally speaking, a print cloth mill of 40,000 
spindles operating 55 hours a week will have an indicated 
load of 1,500 Kw, a monthly average consumption of 
355,000 Kw. hours and an annual power bill of $42,000. 
with power at 1 cent per Kw. hour. 

Of this amount, about half, or $21,000, is lost in the 
spinning room. There are about 35,000,000 ring spinning 
spindles in America so that, if the above figure is taken 
as a fair average, the loss of power in spinning frames has 
a total annual cost of $18,375,000. A practicable reduc. 
tion of 10 per cent can be safely valued at $1,873,500 a 
year. No definite means are suggested for effecting this 


reduction but the figures are presented as showing an in- 
teresting field for research and development. 
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Everett Addresses Merchants 


K. EVERETT, in charge of the New Uses Sectjon 

& of the Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City, 

* was a feature speaker at the Southern Retail 

Merchants conference now in session here. . The following 

excerpts were taken from his talk “Extending the Mar- 
kets for Cotton.” 

Nothing as yet having come forward to replace cotton 
in the economics of the South, unusual interest is attach- 
ed to every constructive effort made to extend the mar- 
kets and to create a greater demand for cotton. Certain 
of these efforts for which the co-operation of merchants 
is quite essential, react to the immediate advantage of 
Southern retailers. Everything, however, aimed at 
establishing an increased consumption of cotton is going 
to be of special benefit to Southern merchants, whose 
business is dependent in a large measure on the purchas- 
ing power of the cotton-growing and cotton-manufactur- 
ing communities. This year especially when the low 
price of cotton is a matter of so much general concern, 
more than usual attention and thought need to be directed 
to this subject of effecting a greater utilization of cotton. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute was organized more than 
five years ago by forward looking interests among the 
manufacturers both North and South, in the hope that 
a centralized agency, not concerned with political or 
legislative matters, could effectively serve the industry 
and its customers. That it has justified these hopes and 
has demonstrated its usefulness is borne out by the fact 
that its membership continues to represent approximately 
70 per cent of the country’s active spindles. 

Of the Institute’s many sided promotional endeavors 
the advertising and educational campaign in behalf of 
styled cottons typifies the possibilities there are for stimu- 
lating demand for the South’s great crop in a single 
direction. Thanks to the magnificent support of the 
country’s retail merchants, there has come a definite 
return of the popularity of cotton fashions. Despite the 
impressive advance of the past three years, however, the 
surface has no more than been hardly scratched. 

In developments this year—and there have been many 
—there is none of more important significance than the 
acceptance of cottons in the South itself. Although the 
popularity of cottons in 1929 and 1930 was far more 
pronounced in other sections of the country than in the 
cotton-growing and cotton-manufacturing States, the 
cotton consciousness of the ladies living in the South was 
manifest in no uncertain terms this year in the wave of 
community “Wear Cotton” campaigns. Requests for the 
Institute’s participation in these programs numbered 
more than 100 and except in not more than two or three 
instances, where dates of previous engagements conflicted 
a style exhibit with more often than not a trained style 
authority, were furnished by the Institute. 

There is always plenty of authoritative support for ex- 
ploting cottons. An Institute representative, having just 
returned from Paris a few weeks ago, brought back with 
her overwhelming evidence of their continued favor there 
among dressmakers who set the style. The directing 
head of one of the best known houses there said, “Cottons 
are still a long way from the height of their popularity. 
As long as the same originality and merit characterizing 
cottons during the past two years, continues to be evident, 
women will still love cottons.” 

Cottons have the South for a natural market almost 
by divine right. There is probably no place where their 
practical virtues of comfort and launderability could be 


better appreciated. Just so long as their fashion im- 
portance continues, the merchants of the South have 
rather an unique opportunity to feature cottons with 
advantages to be seen from several angles. The Institute 
can be directly helpful in this connection and its services 
and facilities are available at any time. 

Paralleling the Institute’s trade activities are those for 
the development of consumer interest in cotton fashions. 
Style presentations, similar to those made in the South’s 
“Wear Cotton” campaigns, are being made at the State- 
wide meetings of home demonstration agents, home eco- 
nomics teachers, 4-H Girl Club leaders and extension 
held workers of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Through the Institute’s contacts and correspondence a 
great majoirty of the 600,000 women in the textile cloth- 
ing classes of schools and universities, and the 450,000 
families coming within the sphere of influence of the 
extension workers of the Department of Agriculture, are 
reached in behalf of styled cottons. 

In the first six months of 1931, there were presented 
103 Institute style exhibits. In addition there is broad- 
cast each week from Station WRNY, a fashion talk on 
cottons that is syndicated to 119 other radio stations in 
37 States. During the past season there were close to 
25,000 individual theatre bookings on talking picture 
news reels carrying the Institute’s cotton fashion “shots.” 

The encouraging results of all this work which is still 
in its third year, are beginning to be asserted in incon- 
trovertible facts. For example, for the first six months 
of this year, the sales of print cloths and fine goods 
show an increase of better than 32 per cent over those 
for the corresponding period of 1930. Approximately 70 
per cent of the members of the Associated Dress Indus- 
tries of America—whose production accounts,for 95 per 
cent of all the style dresses made to sell at wholesale at 
$3.75 and above, cut cotton dresses this Spring and Sum- 
mer with an unprecedented business and satisfactory 
profits reported. 

The Institute’s work in extending the markets for 108 
inch length bed sheets is well known. Three years ago 
the Institute assembled the facts on this subject in the 
pamphlet ““What Length Sheets?”. More than 1,600,000 
copies of this booklet have been distributed to consum- 
ers with the co-operation of the landries and retail mer- 
chants. 

The growing recognition by the housewife of the com- 
fort, satisfaction and true economy of this full length 
bed sheet is reflected in reports on sales from stores of 
all types in all sections of the country. The 108 inch 
length has been adopted as the single standard for Insti- 
tutional purchases, as a result of the simplified practice 
project carried out by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and further is likewise now used exclusively by the 
U. S. Navy, and Shipping Board. 

The trend to small apartments, especially pronounced 
in urban centers make more appropriate cotton draperies, 
curtains and certain types of cotton upholstered chairs. 
Further, the desire and vogue for frequent change in 
house furnishings and decorations only serve to enhance 
the practicability of cotton because of its economy. And, 
of course, the particular suitability of cotton upholstery, 
draperies, and even rugs in the present popular type of 
early American decoration is quite obvious. 

In this connection an ingenious new use for cotton was 
recently demonstrated in a model city apartment, whose 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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BUSINESS 


BY FLOYD M. PARSONS 


What Price Humanity? 


HAT of humanity in this economic crisis? What 

is the average person going to get out of the 

drastic readjustment of world trade and industry? 
Will we be able to identify and drive out the hidden ene- 
mies of business? 

Our present business system stands condemned from 
every angle of analysis. It results in one-third of our 
population being continually on the poverty line.  Al- 
though a great many of our executives have exalted prin- 
ciples, the great majority of people engaged in trade and 
industry follow a very low plane of ethics. We have 
traveled well along into the golden age of industrial 
achievements, but there are clear evidences that we are 
still floundering in the stone age of economic thought. 
Our understanding has completely failed to match our 
physical strength and skill. 

The profit-making motive in most places is supreme. 
A large part of our executive control has fallen into 
irresponsible private hands. Powerful individuals have 
issued stock as they pleased, overworked labor, distributed 
misleading balance sheets, and exhibited generally an 
autocratic contempt for recognized responsibility. 

Terrible losses and unmeasured distress have resulted 
from selfish financial manipulations. The recent ruin of 
a great railroad is a case in point. The stockholders 
were helpless against the directors and the managers of 
the company. Drastic changes in policies and practices 
were voted at the urge of directors who would profit in 
a large way from the changes that were ordered. 

The records indicate that there has been less threat to 
the savings of the average citizen from the operations of 
out-and-out crooks than from the manipulations of many 
eminent leaders and respected financial institutions. Even 
in our last year of unparalleled prosperity, nearly 700 of 
our banks failed. The current depression has caused this 
total to more than double. Hundreds of rural banks have 
carried on without regulation and without banking 
brains, 

Ingtead of supplying wise leadership and standing as 
a bulWa@tk against folly, our bankers encqyrageéd inflation 
_of all kift@;Joaned money to unproved investmeft trusts. 
fingpced framotion companies and fostered Wéld -price 
fluctuations, all of which resulted in over-expaision, un- 
economical mergers, and the diversion of the attention of 
business men from their regular duties. This is a serious 
indictment, but if it were not true, 9 million people in 
the United States in the last ten years would not have 
had $2 billion of their money tied up in bank deposits. 

Our recurring business cycle proves we are the victims 
of a planless economic order. For a long time we have 
been a leader in the field of joblessness. For the last 
thirty years, on an average, one out of every ten persons 
engaged in manufacturing, transportation, mining and 
construction in this country has been out of work. Our 
big men have no control over their psychological reac- 
tions of optimism and pessimism, and so far have failed 
to show any great urge to carry out a program that 
would balance the nation’s economic load. 

We give ear to oracles who scorn reality, follow the 
disciples of humbug, foster faith in miracles, exalt the 
racketeer, operate a distribution machine which now em- 
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ploys more persons than does manufacturing ,and adhere 
to age-old myths concerning the sanctity of individual- 
ism. We maintain vaults filled with unemployed money, 
and live in such a way that the majority of our people 
are compelled to run like the devil to stay where they 
are. 

This is no time for alibis or excuses. It is a day to 
see the truth and speak it. We need to understand that 
so far no civilization has ever been self-supporting. Each 
one was born, culminated and decayed. In order to pre- 
vent such a recurrence we must raise the ethics of busi- 
ness to a far higher plane and subject the profit-making 
motive to wise regulation. 

Much has been done to abolish the tyranny of man 
over man. The majority of our companies now try to 
give correct weight and value, put truth upon their lab- 
els, use a one-price policy, keep false statements out of 
their advertising, regard the customer as right, stand back 
of the integrity of their goods, and accept the idea that 
property has duties as well as rights. Even our “gross 
materialism” has given us better homes, more efficient 
machines, greater comforts, improved health, and recrea- 
tions. that are cleaner and safer. 

To. say we have not progressed would be an untruth. 
But further radical changes are now being forced upon 
us by new conditions. The desire to make money must 
be made subordinate to such principles as those which 
underlie compulsory education, employees’ liability meas- 
ures, factory acts, honest banking practices, law observ- 
ance, and the preservation of public morals and public 
health. 

An earnest effort must be made to permeate the busi- 
ness world -with the fundamental principles that now 
govern our major professions. Just as the medical pro- 
fession assumes responsibility for the technical compe- 
tence of its members, so there must be some power in 
the business field able to demand proofs of competence 
from those who aspire to be leaders of trade and indus- 
try. 

A veritable flood of within-the-law larcenies indicates 
the urgent necessity for having powerful commissions to 
deal with contracts founded on lies, fake bids, rigged-up 
trices, bribery of public officials, trade cliques hidden 
behind false pretensions, and a multitude of other costly 
subterfuges. Self-government in industry is desirable, but 
this does*not mean we shall permit industry to organize 
against the public. 

The sequel of our current depression is certain to be 
international co-operation, a temporary freedom from the 
evils of unproved theories, the restriction of all kinds of 
production that end in a senseless destruction of vital 
resources, the substitution of co-operative self-help by 
distressed industries for foolish federal subsidies. and 
long-term political and economic planning. 

The halls of Congress will ring with oratorical blasts 
of demagogy. ‘The capitalistic system, with individual 
production control, will be placed on trial. Wages will 
be a bone of contention. Politicians wilt seek the front 
pages of the press with all sorts of cures. The nation 
will shiver from the effects of the unending'\assaults on 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Law Wants Government To Make Cloth 


Spartanburg, S. C.—With cotton mills standing idle 
in both New England and the South, and with more peo- 
ple of this country dependent on the textile industry 
than any other, the first step to be made toward stabili- 
zation of the price of raw cotton, helping unemployment 
and increasing the purchasing power of both farmers and 
wage earners would be for the Government to put all the 
cotton mills in the United States back to work, in the 
opinion of John A. Law, president of Saxon Mills, Ches- 
nee Mills and the Central National Bank of Spartanburg. 
He gave out the following statement: 

“Eventually the 1,300,000 bales of cotton owned by 
the Farm Board, as well as the large accumulation owned 
by the co-operatives and this year’s big crop must be 
manufactured. As Pat Walsh once said: ‘There is noth- 
ing in God’s world you can do with a bale of cotton ex- 
cept manufacture it. You can’t eat it yourself. You 
can’t feed it to your stock. It is going to be manufac- 
tured somewhere, so why not manufacture it at home?’ 

“With cotton mills standing idle, both in New Eng- 
land and in the South, with more citizens of the United 
States said to be dependent upon the textile industry 
than upon any other industry, what better first step can 
be made toward helping unemployment and toward thus 
increasing the purchasing power both of the farmers and 
of the wage earners than by putting all of the cotton 
mills in the United States back to work by turning the 
raw cotton into manufactured products?” 

“Instead of attempting to sell our raw cotton at cut 
prices, and on easy terms, to Germany or Japan or Rus- 
sia, thus enabling them to compete with us in the cloth 
markets of the world with their low-priced labor, why is 
it not better to manufacture it into cloth and put it upon 
the market at whatever price it takes to move our com- 
paratively small surplus product. It happens that the 
mills which are operating least are mills that consum: 
the greatest amount of cotton, and manufacture the 


goods most needed by the impoverished nations of the 
world. 


“Is not the world’s chief trouble today one of maldis- 
tribution, of not putting products where they are needed, 
of hoarding wheat and cotton. when millions of people 
are hungry and naked? 

“It has not been long since the Government had the 
mills of the United States practically mobilized, was giv- 
ing them orders what to make and requiring them to re- 
turn to the Government any excess profits thereon. The 
emergency was great then, the emergency is great now. 
Though governmental entry into business is always to be 
avoided, it must be recognized that the Federal Govern- 
ment is already in the cotton business right up to its 
neck and appears to be trying to influence the State 
governments to become even more seriously involved, and 
the question is how to get the Federal Government out 
ol the cotton business and to avoid the necessity of the 
State Government getting into it. 

 Ex-President Coolidge has recently expressed the 
opinion that the first step toward recovery is the stabili- 
zation of prices of the fabricated product. Textiles are 
certainly one of the largest and most valuable products 
of the United States. Instead of the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the Farm Board, lending more money 


to the farmers to withhold cotton from the market. why 


would it not be better for the Government to buy cotton 
goods from the cotton mills of the United States, at cost 
plus interest on depreciated investments, and if necessary 
dump the cloth on the markets of the world where it is 
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needed, rather than attempt to dump its raw cotton? 

“By putting the cotton mills of the United States to 
work. would not the Government go far toward solving 
two of the nation’s greatest problems, namely, unemploy- 
ment and the utilization of its most valuable agricultural 
product, cotton? 

“We have as President of the United States the man 
who commanded the admiration and respect of the world 
by his guidance of the distribution during the war of food 
to the hungry and clothing to the naked. 

“Possessed as we are with perhaps too great a portion 
of the world’s wealth, certainly too great a portion if we 
do not make the right use of it, why should we wait for 
another war to come in order that we may distribute our 
hoarded products? Why not ‘study war no more’ but 
put our thoughts and energies on putting our God-given 
products where they are needed and thus putting our own 
nation back to work?” 


Slight Gain in Goods Sales 


By Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


The slow but steady gain in sales from week to week 
which we have been reporting has continued this week. 
Sales of fine and fancy goods and of sheets and piltow 
cases have been especially prominent this week, in both 
these cases much in excess of production. 

The print cloth market has been very steady and 
practically all of the business of the week has been done 
at full current asking prices with no shading possible. 
Buyers have been impressed by the steadiness of the 
market during August and are showing a willingness to 
place orders for spot and September deliveries at current 
prices though still disposed to await further developments 
before buying largely for the last quarter of the year. 
This policy is agreeable to the mills, too, because for 
the moment the raw cotton situation is much obscured 
by all sorts of half-baked cures and nostrums suggested 
by people who have not given thought to the matter in a 
thoroughly economic way nor considered the subject of 
other cotton producing countries. 

Sooner or later cotton, like wheat, rubber, coffee or 
any other staple commodity, must stand on its own feet, 
and the matter of supply and demand left to regulate 
itself in a natural way which it is bound to do in the end 
and, in the meantime, palliatives and crack medicines 
only delay the return to sound business and make it all 
the harder for farmer, manufacturer and merchant to see 
things in their true light. 

We believe that the laws of supply and demand are 
inexorable and can never be overcome by legislation ex- 
cept to the detriment of the country attempting to do so. 
We believe that the farmer has more sense than some 
people seem to think he has and that the lack of curtail- 
ment in acreage last spring was due-entirely to the beliet 
that the Farm Board, in some way, would stand in the 
offing and again take up surplus cotton at a price which 
could not be obtained otherwise. 

We wish that the Farm Board could come to some 
definite decision as to their intentions regarding the dis- 
posal of the cotton they and their affiliated bodies hold. 
The suggestion that it be sold at a fixed rate per month 
covering a period of several years, or something along 
those lines, sounds reasonable to us. 

If we are let alone this fall, we continue to expect a 
large volume of business commencing by the middle of 
September. Too much interference with natural causes, 
we fear, would be more harmful than beneficial. 
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Practical Textile Designin 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is one of a series of articles on designing by 
Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the subject. 
The articles are extremely practical and will be found 
particularly helpful by the younger men who are just 
beginning to study designing. The next article will 
appear next week.—Editor. 


RECLINING TWILLS 


The principle of constructing these twills is somewhat 
related to the steep twills as regards skipping points. The 
difference between the two weaves is that picks are used 
in reclining twills whereas threads are used in steep twills. 
The following examples will illustrate the principle of 
constructing these twills. 


38 DEGREE GRADING 


In a 38 degree twill two picks move consecutively as in 
a 45 degree twill, then a pick is skipped. 
3 1 


Fig. 133 illustrates the regular twill weave. 
22 
Fig. 134 illustrates the 38 degree twill derived from this 


weave. Pattern complete on 8 threads and 16 picks. 
6 1 


Fig. 135 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


Fig. 136 illustrates the 38 degree twill derived from 
this weave. Pattern complete on 12 threads and 8 picks. 


27 DEGREE GRADING 


The 27 degree twill is obtained by using every alternate 
pick of a regular 45 degree twill. When the 45 degree 
twill repeats on an even number of picks the full repeat 
of the 27 degree twill will be complete on half the num- 
ber, but when the 45 degree twill repeats on an uneven 
number of picks the full repeat of the 27 degree twill 
will only be complete on the full number of picks. This 
principle is illustrated by the following examples. 

42 


Fig. 137 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


2 4 
12 


Fig. 138 illustrates the same weave, having every alter- 
nate pick in different type. 

Fig. 139 illustrates the 27 degree derived by using the 
solid type. Pattern complete on 12 threads and 6 picks 


42 
Fig. 140 illustrates the regular ——— twill weave. 
23 


Fig. 141 illustrates the 27 degree twill derived from 
this weave. The weave being on an uneven number of 
picks, the full number of picks are required for repeat 
of weave in reclining twill. 


20 DecREE GRADING 


These twills are constructed by using every third pick 
of a regular 45 degree twill. When the picks in the 
regular twill are divisible by 3, only one-third the number 
of picks are required for a full repeat of the 20 degree 
twill, but if the number of picks in the regular twill can- 
not be divided by 3, the full number of picks will be 
required as for the 45 degree twill. 

Fig. 142 illustrates the regular ——— twill weave. 
4:3 


Fig. 143 illustrates the same weave having every third 
pick in different type. 

Fig. 144 illustrates the 20 degree twill derived by using 
the solid type. Pattern complete on 12 threads and 4 
picks. 

6 2 
Fig. 145 illustrates the regular ——— twill weave. 
5 4 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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... AND THE MARINE CORPS, TOO! 
because they are 


OLLOW the lead of the army and ma- 
rine corps and select colors which meet 
their rigid specifications. Fabrics dyed with 
suitable combinations of du Pont vat col- 
ors have been accepted by both of these 
branches of the service. 

Clothe the army of industry in fast-dyed 
uniforms. Meet this inevitable demand. 

We shall be glad to help you solve the 
many problems involved in the application 
of vat dyes to heavy-weight cotton fabrics. 
A complete selection of Du Pont Vat Dyes 
is available to you for this purpose. 


Pont VAT 


k. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Ivcorporatep, Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Sales Offices in: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, IlL., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calit, 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada 


FAST 
ths APY 
Te y My LY / 
& 4 
OU PONT 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


| “Buy from the Manufacturer 


Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


MERROWING 


—Established 1838— 


will fill your need for 
FLAT BUTTED SEAMS 


to join ends of piece goods prior to process- 
ing—demanded more and more by converters 
and valuable in your own processing. 


Send for details regarding 
Merrow Styles 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these and other 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


D. M. Talley is now overseer of the cloth room at the 
Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. 


Frank S. Dennis, of Macon, Ga., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Allred Twins Mills, Granite Falls, 
N. C. 


Roy S. Clemons, sales engineer for the National Ring 
Traveler Company, Charlotte, is on his vacation. He 
will visit friends and relatives in Maine, his former home. 


Millard Moore has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer carding at the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, 


M. A. Helms has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer spinning at the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford. 


M. N. Smith has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer weaving at the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, 
N. C. 


Emil Fischer has been elected vice-president of the 
New Braunfels Textile Mills, New Braunfels, Texas, for- 
merly the Planters and Merchants Mill. 


H. A. Wagner has been elected secretary of the New 
Braunfels Textile Mill, formerly the Planters and Mer- 
chants Mills, New Braunfels, Texas. 


R. P. Vickers has been elected assistant treasurer of 
the New Braunfels Textile Mills, formerly the Planters 
and Merchants Mills, New Braunfels, Texas. 


L. C. Vincent, for the past three years with the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C., as card grinder, has accepted a 
position with the Cartex Mills Company, Salisbury, N. C. 


W. E. Evans, formerly of the Arkwright Mills, is now 
superintendent of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C. His 
initials were previously reported as W. S. 


M. R. Porter, of Iselin-Jefferson Company, New York, 
has been elected president and treasurer of the New 
Braunfels Textile Mills, New Braunfels, Texas, formerly 
the Planters and Merchants Mill. 


T. R. Ellis is general overseer of spinning, spooling, 
warping at the Lancaster Cotton Mills No. 2, Lancaster, 
S. C. It was erroneously reported last week that this 
position was held by R. P. Barton. 


George R. Blackwell, formerly with the sales forces of 
the May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, and Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C., has joined the New York sales 
organization of the Gibsonville Hosiery Mills, Gibson- 
ville, N. C. 


Donald Comer, Birmingham textile manufacturer, 
speaking at a Farmers’ day celebration at Jasper, Ala., 
declared that Alabama needs better cotton rather than a 
curtailment of her crop. Approximately 5,000 persons 
attended. 


W. H. Porcher, of Charlotte, one of the Southern 
agents for the Whitin Machine Works, who recently suf- 
fered severe injuries in an automobile accident, has re- 
covered sufficiently to permit his removal from a Ruther- 


fordton hospital to the Charlotte Sanatorium in Char- ~ 


lotte. 
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Ernest Potter, for many years sales engineer for the 
SKF Ball Bearing Company, and J. E. Tipton, former 
sales agent for the Toledo Scale Company, have become 
associated with the International Business Devices Com- 
pany. They will make headquarters in Charlotte and 
handle the Southern territory. Both are widely known in 
the textile territory. 


Joseph G. Martin, agent in charge of the Charlotte 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has left for Mobile, Ala., to take up 
his new duties with the department’s cotton grading ol- 
fice, newly established there. 

Mr. Martin has been in charge of the Charlotte office 
for the last six years. His work has been in cotton class- 
ing and grading for buyers and sellers. The Mobile ot- 
fice will provide work of a somewhat different character. 

Ted Albright, who has been Mr. Martin’s assistant for 
several years, will be in temporary charge of the office 
until a new agent is named. 


OBITUARY 


H. 5. ROSSELL 

New York.—H. 5S. Rossell, vice-president of the Hun- 
ter Manufacturing & Commission Co., died suddenly on 
Saturday of heart disease while lunching at a restaurant. 
He was at business as usual each day last week. He 
was the financial contact man for the Hunter Company 
and had been with the house about twelve years. He 
came trom the Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., but received his training with the Fourth National 
Bank of New York. He was about 50 years of age. 

He leaves a widow and daughter. ‘The funeral took 
place Monday afternoon at Rahway, N. J., and was at- 
tended by the forces of the house. Lhe Hunter Company 
was closed for the day in respect to the memory ot the 
vice-president, 


J. A. ADAMS 


Tupelo, Miss.—J. A. Adams, superintendent of the 
Tupelo Cotton Mills, and who had held similar positions 
at a number of well known Southern mills, died here last 
week. He was formerly superintendent of the Springstein 
Mills, Chester, S. C., and other Carolina plants. After 
services here, the body was taken to Rock Hill, S. C., for 
interment. 


Standard Mills on Full Time 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Standard Knitting Mills and 
the Cherokee Spinning Company are maintaining a full 
lume operating schedule, according to reports. 


Carolina Yarn Association Golf 
Tournament 


The second annual golf tournament and banquet of 
the Carolina Yarn Association will be held at the Sdge- 
held Inn, Greensboro, N. C., September 18th and 19th. 
lhe banquet and awarding of trophies will be Saturday 
night, including an elaborate entertainment for the guests. 
hey expect a large attendance of knitters and weavers 
not only from North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia but the entire South. 

Oificers of the Association are: C. C. Harding, presi- 
dent; Frank Shannonhouse, vice-president; R. M. White, 
secretary; Jos. R. Morton, treasurer. 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 
has achieved 


1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a “creaming” 
test. 


3—-ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. in manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


— 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly “creamed” by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING Co. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


AKTIVIN- 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Amazing Facts--- 
BUT TRUE! 


The German Research Institute of the 
Textile industry made tests with 
AKTIVIN-starch solutions, which showed 
the following: 

Ordinary AKTIVIN-S 
starch sizes starch size 


Size absorbed by 


warp 8°, 12% 
increase in tensile 
strength 13.8°, 28.5%, 
\ Loss of elasticity 30°, 
Surface coat good very good 
Penetration poor good 
AAAI These vast improvements, and many 


other advantages, may be had right in 
your own mill. Write for a generous 
sample and instructions for the use of 
AKTIVIN-S in sizing. 


ITHE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 
AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1005 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Sale 
Print Cloth Mill 


Plant of 


Caraleigh Mills Company 


Raleigh, N. C. 


15,680 spindles 


355 looms 


Floor space sufficient to increase to 500 looms. 
MODERN MACHINERY 
Village for double shift. 

Would consider lease with option to purchase. 
Address inquiries to 


WILL D. BRIGGS, Receiver 
P. O. Box 288, Raleigh, N. C. 


Puro Fountains 
Give 
Sanitary Protection 


Ask For Our 48 Page Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 


Mill Property 
For Sale 


10,000 spindle combed yarn mill equipped to make 
40’s to 80's single and ply. Process inventory in- 
cluded. Whitin equipment throughout. Ideal 
North Carolina location. Substantial financing 
possible. Mill ready to start. Address “Mill 


>? 


Property,” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Fig. 146 illustrates the 20 degree twill derived from 
this weave. The weave not being divisible by 3, the full 
number of picks are required as for the 45 degree twill. 


15 Decree GRADING 


These twills are constructed by using every fourth pick 
of a regular 45 degree twill. When the picks in the twill 
are divisible by 4, only one-fourth the number of picks 
are required in the 15 degree twill. When the regular 
twill repeats on an even number of threads but is not 
divisible by 4, the 15 degree twill will be complete on 
one-half the number of picks. When the regular twill 
repeats on an uneven number of picks, the full number 
of picks will be required as for the 45 degree twill. The 
following examples will illustrate the different construc- 
tions. 


Fig. 147 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


Figure .154 


Fig. 148 illustrates the same weave having every fourth 
pick in different type. 

Fig. 149 illustrates the 15 degree twill derived by using 
the solid type. Pattern complete on 20 threads and five 
picks. 

611 
Fig. 150 illustrates the regular —--—— twill weave. 
514 


Fig. 151 illustrates the 15 degree twill derived from 
this weave. The weave being on an even number of 
picks, but not divisible by 4, only half the number of 
picks are required for the repeat of reclining twill. 

6 1 


Fig. 152 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


44 


Fig. 153 illustrates the 15 degree twill derived from 
this weave. The weave being on an uneven number of 
picks, the full number of picks are required for the repeat 
of the reclining twill. 

Fig. 154 illustrates a dress goods fabric constructed 
from a 27 degree twill, the foundation weave being the 

—— twill. Being on an even number of picks, only five 
5 
picks are required for a full repeat of the pattern. This 
is illustrated at Fig. 155, which shows two repeats. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Kaumagraph Company has played an im- 


portant part in King Cotton’s new prosperity. 
We have been working with many cotton manu- 
facturers: Helping them design new trademarks 
or re-design old ones. Helping them apply these 
marks beautifully, clearly and permanently with 
Kaumegraph Dry Transfers. 


Kaumagraph, now in its 29th year of service to 
the textile industry, would welcome the oppor- 


tunity of working with you on your trademarking 
requirements. The Kaumagraph office nearest 
you will gladly give you additional isformation. 
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The Cotton-Textile Institute brings joyful tidings of 2 years’ 
style campaign. In the interests of the cotton industry, the 
Kaumagraph Company publishes this partial list of results: 


65% more high-grade dress manufacturers made cotton dresses 
in 1930 than in 1929, 


In‘ 1930 retailers spent hundreds of thousands of their own dol- 


lars to promote cotton merchandise. 


January, 1931, Paris openings stressed cotton frocks to such aw 
extent that it was front-page news in metropolitan papers all 
over the United States. 


Government cooperation in publishing and distributing book- 
lets boosting cottons, such as “Speaking of Vacations’’ and 
“It’s a Gift.”” Over 500,000 copies were distributed through 
retail stores. 


In 1930 more than 10,000 individual theatre bookings of silent 
and talking newsreels featured cotton fashions. 


This season cutters have gone to converters, requesting a pre- 
view of their new materials before the lines were officially cut. 


Requests from 110 broadcasting stations in 37 states for weekly 
radio talks on cotton. 


~ 


Great interest in styled cottons for shoes, millinery, bags and 
other costume accessories. 


H LV FT 


200 Varick Street, New York City 


Chicago . . » Philadelphia . .. Los Angeles... Chattanooga, Tenn... Charlotte, N. C., 
ii. Paris, Ontario . . . Paris, France . . . Manchester, England 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 


Davip CLARK 
D. H. Hitz, Jr. 
Junrus M. 


118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance a $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces 
sarily reflect ‘the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited 


Young Workers 


One of the best things which we ever did was 
when we presented to the late Senator Overman 
the necessity for sub-dividing the census classi- 
fication of workers and got him to use his influ- 
ence with the Director of the Census. 

The former classification was “persons be- 
tween 10 and 15 years of age inclusive,” but as 
the result of our work it was sub-divided into 
“10 to 13 years of age inclusive” and “14 to 15 
years of age inclusive.” 

When the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor was making its campaign for 
a Federal Child labor law, it flooded the coun- 
try with statements to the effect that “‘1,000,000 
children between the ages of 10 and 15 years 
inclusive were gainfully employed.” 

They knew that most States prohibited the 
employment of children under 14 years of age 
and that very few were so employed, but from 
their “10 to 15 years inclusive” statement the 
public was given the impression that vast num- 
bers of children of 10 years of age were employ- 
ed in factories. 

When we charged them with misrepresenting 
child labor conditions they referred us to the 
official statements of the Census Department. 

In order to take away from them the oppor- 
tunity of making unfair statements apparently 
supported by the Census we set out to secure 
the sub-division above mentioned and were suc- 
cessful. 

The 1930 census of workers in industry does 
not furnish much material for Miss Grace Ab- 
bott of the Children’s Bureau or the National 
Child Labor Committee. 
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Manchester, N. H., has about 34,500 persons 
gainfully employed. The workers between 10 
and 13 years number 7; those of 14-15 number 
139: those of 16-17 number, 1,222, or 3.5 per 
cent of all workers. Wilmington, Del., in 47,770 
workers has 5 wage earners in the 10-13 year 
class, 143 workers of 14-15 years, and 1,428 of 
16-17 years, the last being 3 per cent of all the 
workers. Winston-Salem, N. C., out of 36,100 
workers has 28 workers in the 10-13 class, 368 
of 14-15 years, and 1,343 of 16-17 years, the 
last being 3.7 per cent of all workers. But Ar- 
kansas, an overwhelmingly agricultural and non- 
industrial State, has gainfully employed more 
than 14,000 children between 10 and 13; or 2.2 
per cent of the entire. working population, 16,- 
000 children of 14-15 years, or another 2.4 per 
cent, and 26,000 workers of 16-17 years, or 4 
per cent. 

The words “gainfully employed” always in- 
cluded farm labor other than the children of the 
farm owner or tenant but an effort was made to 
make it appear that ‘‘gainfully employed” only 
applied to factories. 

It always was the case that most of the “gain- 
fully employed” children under 14 years of age 
were in agricultural pursuits. 

We have an idea that the new sub-division 
which Senator Overman secured at our request 
will rob the Children’s Bureau of a much cov- 
eted opportunity for misrepresentation. 


Sending Workers To Russia 


We note the following newspaper dispatch: 

New York.—Arrangements to send more than 6,000 
American workers to the Soviet Union by the end of this 
year are being completed by Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion. These workers will go under one and two-year con- 
tracts, but it was explained at the Amtorg offices that the 
majority of the workers are taking their families along 
with the intention of settling permanently in the Soviet 
Union. 

Describing the influx of ‘American workers into the 
Soviet Union as “organized immigration,’ Amtorg offi- 
cials pointed out that every worker leaves the United 
States with the guarantee of a job and a place to live in. 

We wish they would let us pick out the ones 
to send. We would include quite a number of 
professors, a few United States Senators and 
Congressmen and a number of professional lec- 
turers. 


The professors we would select could not be 
classed as workers but they have expressed 
themselves as so much in love with Russian con- 
ditions that we feel that they should not be de- 
nied the pleasure of living amid them. 

The ship should certainly stop at England and 
pick up George Bernard Shaw, who was recently 
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In cotton, silk, worsted, rayon, carpet, plush, narrow and 


special fabric looms, Hyatt Roller Bearings are helping 


to reduce the cost of producing each pound of cloth. 


RUGGEDLY 


How long will it stand up under 
such severe service? For many, 
many years of profitable opera- 
tion, past records show, when it is 
Hyatt equipped. 


The endurance of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings and ability to broaden 
their protection to the entire 
mechanism is striking. Hyatts take 
the load shocks, Hyatts smooth 
the rough spots and stand the 
speed and strain of tough jobs, 


in any business. 


Ample capacity, right design and 
construction give Hyatts their 
many‘advantages. Freedom from 
friction, from constant lubrication, 


from adjustment are inherent 
Hyatt qualities. 


You can get Hyatt bearings for 
almost every purpose, on almost 
any type of equipment. Specify 
them by name and play safe. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Oakland. 
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SAVED! 


SAVING SAVING 


WASTE 


SAVING | SPINNING 


SAVING 
-4 


ORKING in close cooperation with the 
mill executives, Saco-Lowell engineers 
made a detailed study in a large textile 
mill. Recommendations were made. 
The executives were given an approxi- 
mate “forecast of savings.” New 
Saco-Lowell-Roth Spinning Frames were 
purchased and installed. Drafts and 
speeds were changed to meet our engi- 
neer’s recommendations. Actual oper- 
ating figures, taken from the mill today, 
show a saving in operating costs of 


33.6% ! 


The chart above shows graphically how 
costs were lowered in each department of 
é the mill. Take one item alone—power 
consumed in spinning. The old frames 
ran up a yearly power bill of $15,750. 
The new frames, $10,890. There’s an 
annual saving of $4,960. Throughout 
the mill, similar savings were made, 
until the total savings were greater than 
the former operating cost of the weave 
room. This mill is running along as 


SACO-LOWELL 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Charlotte, N.C. : Spartanburg, S.C. : Atlanta, Georgia 


“SPGOLING | SLASHING CLOTH ROOM 


the entire cost of 
the weave room 


SAVING 


before, except that an amount of money 
equal to its former weave room costs, 
has actually been cut from the weekly 
cost sheets! 


Much of the information gleaned from 
our engineer's work in this mill is con- 
fidential. And that, of course, remains 
strictly so. But there are many impor- 
tant facts which we are at liberty to give 
to interested mill executives — facts 
which you'll want to compare with pres- 
ent conditions in your own mill. Talk 
this over with a Saco-Lowell engineer, 
without obligation. One will call at 
your request. 


The above mill has been profitable for 
many years. It was considered a mod- 
ern mill. And then, the “forecast of 
savings” presented by Saco-Lowell engi- 
neers revealed hidden, unsuspected 
opportunities for savings. A “forecast 
of savings” for your mill doesn’t obli- 
gate you in the slightest. Write. 


2 
SAVING 
~~ 
DING 
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Bring out those seissors 
Let's cut a couple of costs 


THEscissors should be pretty shiny about now. They’ ve certainly been 


busy enough cutting prices! But now let’s use them for something 


y else for a change. Let’s cut a couple of costs—and sacrifice nothing! 
y @ You can do it, because others have done it, and are doing it— 


simply by turning out the obsolete equipment that has been 


‘ rattling along in costly operation for the past few decades. It’s just 

8 | a matter of a constructive replacement program—a program 

e wherein Halton’s Jacquards occupy a position of first importance. 

7 They'll revive those profits that are being smothered by obsolete 

i" machinery—as surely as they are doing it for others. In faithful 

t , performance, in versatility of design, in operating improvements, 
Halton’s Jacquardsstand today as 

"i a definite solution to diminishing 

f profits. So get out the scissors. 

i- 

d @ Send for our catalogue which 

st 

: explains how those costscan be cut 


by the use of Halton’s Jacquards. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS, “C” and Clearfield, Phila.. Pa. 


H. A. FORBES, P. O. Box 1663, PATERSON, N.J. Tel. Lambert 385-92 W 
—~ Selling Agents DENNIS J. DUNN, Sth and College Streets. . & 
ARTHUR JEPSON, Sth and College Sts. or 407 Poplar Apts., CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
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ee Even on a log 


Looms give pick counters a bumpy 


ride .. but here; too, you get 


accuracy and ruggedness ..... 
WALTHAM 
Pick COUNTERS 


Many a car has been scrapped while its Waltham Clock and Waltham 


Speedometer were still strong and accurate, ready to stand up over 


thousands of miles of bumpy road. 


That's an example of the long, accurate life of Waltham instru- 
ments in the face of steady vibration. It shows why Waltham 1s able 
to build into Pick Counters a resistance to loom vibration that gives 
you much longer life from every Waltham Pick Counter 


Take the riveted construction. It’s solid. It can't be jarred loose 
In tact. it ts impossible to loosen or remove the rivets without drilling 
oft their heads. Another distinct advantage is the Waltham flexible 


shaft. This swings into any shape or position around. over or under 


loom parts. That's why you can put a Waltham on any loom. 1n quick 


time, and you can put the counter in any convenient spot. 


Pick Counters give you the only sound basis for paying operatives. 
They assure you the correct number of picks in the cloth. They give 
you a Close check on production. They help you figure the cost of new 
fabric constructions. In short, they are a valuable source of facts 


essential to profitable mill management 


You can see first-hand just what Waltham Pick Counters will do 


in your mill—trial installations, entirely free and without obligating 
you, are yours for the asking. Write 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY -« 
Southern .Rep.: 


Terrell Machine Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 


road 


you the 


Northern Rep.: 


WALTHAM FEATURES 


]. Enclosed flexible shaft. 
Riveted, vibration. 


proof construction. 


. Backed by a 77-year 


experience of precision 
mstrument a 
fure. 


. One, two and three 


shift pick counters. 


right 


Waltham Watch Co., 


= Waltham Automobile Clocks 
4 give 


j 


time 


Waltham, 
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WALTHAM PICK COUNTERS 


. 'ALTHAM, 
E. R. Wirt, 


MASS 
Mass. 
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in Russia and expressed such great admiration 
for their system of Government. 

The object in sending the workers to Russia 
is to make Communists out of them and then 
send them back to this country as trouble mak- 
ers. 

About five years ago they sent about fifty ne- 
groes to Russia with the idea of later sending 
them back to this country to organize Southern 
negroes for Communism. 

After their return they were unable to make 
any headway with Southern negroes but follow- 
ing recent disturbances by Chicago negroes it 
was stated that there were 60,000 negro Com- 
munists in Chicago. 

When the Russian Communists can spend 
such large sums for propaganda among ne- 
groes and laborers, it is not very difficult to be- 
lieve that some of their money is finding its way 
into the pockets of those lecturers and professors 
who are constantly fighting their battles. 


Every Third Row 


Apropos of the recent suggestion of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board that every third cotton row be 
plowed up, “Groucho,” writing in Printers’ Ink, 
makes the following as additional suggestions: 

Politics: Give a bonus for extra production 
of dirt in the next campaign and use the dirt to 


raise more cotton and wheat, then plow under a 
third of it. 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers: Encourage a third 
of ‘em to fight police dogs. They'll do it if you 
give ‘em achance. The survivors will bring big 
prices. 

Architects: Form an Arson Foundation to 
the Society of Architects with object of destroy- 
ing one-third of the houses, particularly the 
Queen Annes and Mansard Roofs to create a de- 
mand for new homes. 

Skyscrapers: Very simple, keep the two- 
thirds which are best adapted for the excess pop- 
ey to fall off from and plow under the other 
third. 


_ Druggists: Reduce their stock of 999,999 
items to 666,666. 

Schools: Teach no more addition or multipli- 
cation, teach only subtraction. Start with 
“three-thirds minus one-third equals what?” 


No. Aid for Farm Board 


Even the boll weevil refuses to come to the 


aid of the Farm Board. — Greensboro Daily 
News. 
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Save Cotton From Its Friends 


If some plan can be devised to same cotton 
from its “friends” it may not go to 5 cents. 


The “friends” of cotton are at present a 
greater burden upon the market than the pros- 
pective 15,500,000 bale crop. 

Almost every Governor and every politician 
in the South has a plan for saving cotton and 
boosting his own political fortunes and most of 
their schemes are silly and impractical. 


The “friends” of cotton have driven the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to declare that it would not 
finance purchases of cotton and if they do not 
quit howling they will soon have the mills and 
the public afraid to buy at any price. 

Thirty or forty years ago any one who drove 
through the country in the South saw bales of 
cotton stored under trees and sheds upon almost 
every farm. 

This crop has not cost the farmers very much 
and many of them will quietly store it away as 
they or their fathers did in former years. 


We do not think that there is going to be 


much distress cotton or that cotton will be of- 
fered without finding buyers. 


Do They Want a Correction? 


Some union labor paper at Wilmington, N. C.., 
has been romping on us about our recent state- 
ment that the American Federation of Labor 
opposition to the Communists was very largely 
due to their desire to eliminate a competitor. 

We are always ready to retract any incorrect 
statement if proof is offered that we were mis- 
informed. | 

We will gladly retract and apologize for the 
statement to which they object upon the follow- 
ing conditions: 

First—If they will deny that Albert Weisbord 
and all of those prominent in the Communist 
strike at Gastonia formerly operated within the 
United Textile Workers, a branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Second—If they will show that any official of 
the American Federation of Labor ever voiced 
any objection to Weisbord and the other Com- 
munists prior to the row which occurred at New 
Bedford, Mass., over the division of the dues 
collected and which was followed by the with- 
drawal of the Communists and the formation of 
a competitive organization known as the Na- 
tional Textile Workers. 

Unless the labor paper cares to deny the state- 
ments which we made they will accomplish little 
by abusing us for making them. 
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Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


4 If You’ re Interested 


in how Victor Ring Travelers are 

made, let us put you on the mailing 

list to receive our free m SEREENS. Chock full of interesting 
articles and stories pertinent to spinning problems. 

And if you're interested in finding out whether Victors are 


really better, send a card for a FREE trial supply. Simply 
State styles and sizes you want to try. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter.. .....Gastonia, N. C. 
N. H. Thomas ‘ _.w.@astonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


DO NOT CONFUSE... 


ard 


. Patent No. 
“With Other ha of Straight Wire Clothing. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 


41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Detroit Philadelphia Worcester 
Chicago Cleveland Tulsa 


Buffalo 


Pacific Coast Branches and 


Headquarters: Warehouses: 
Los Angeles, Portland, 
San Francisco Seattle 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 


or Complete Plans and Specifications, Incl 
of Construction for: cluding Supervision 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


ning. 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

Bchool and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Serma, N. C.—The Mobile Cotton Mills has started 
full night work at its local plant, but is using men only 
on the night shift. 


STARKSVILLE, Miss.—The J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill 
has let contract to Chas. Bell & Son for erecting a 90-foot 
addition to the mill. 


Henpverson, N. C.—The Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration reports that the recent report that local interests 
would take over the Consolidated mill here is erroneous. 


KINGSVILLE, Texas—The local branch of the San An- 
tonio Cotton Mills, which has 2,400 spindles on coarse 
yarns, has been closed down indefinitely. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Arcadia Mills have been 
granted permission by the Secretary of State to increase 
the capital stock from $200,000 to $1,600,000. 


Wrinston-SALeM, N. C.—The Briggs-Shaffner Com- 
pany, mechanical engineers, of this city, announce the 
completion of an installation of their latest type of Multi- 
color Yarn Printing equipment, in the plant of the Erie 
Dyeing and Processing Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANNIsToN, ALA.—Officials of the local unit of Utica 
Knitting Mills have announced plans for the installation 
of approximately $30,000 worth of new machinery. 
“Bright prospects for further increases in business’”’ caus- 
ed the decision to install new machinery, it was stated. 

The new equipment includes 28 circular knitting ma- 
chines. Operating normally, the Anniston plant employs 
about 275 persons. The new machinery, when placed in 
full operation, will increase the number of employees to 
around 300, it was stated. 


AsHEBorO, N. C.—Work will begin September 1 on an 
addition to the plant of the Cetwick Silk Mills. An en- 
tire new wing will be constructed, three stories in height, 
55x50 feet. 

E. L .Cetwick, head of the mill, came to Asheboro a 
little more than three years ago and opened the Cetwick 
Mill. In that time the business has increased sufficiently 
to make the demand imperative for this new wing to the 
mill. The contract was let for the addition to R. C. 
Biberstein, mill architect, of Charlotte, and Clyde Wood, 
contractor, of Asheboro. 


New BRAUNFELS, TeEx.—The New Braunfels Textile 
Mills is the name of a new company which purchased the 
Planters and Merchants Mills, Inc., from the receiver at 
the recent sale. Operations were started last week under 
the new ownership. No important changes were neces- 
sary, and the mill will make fabrics similar to those which 
it had been producing, namely: shirtings, seersuckers, 
ginghams and handkerchief cloths. Iselin-Jefferson Com- 
pany will likewise continue to sell the output of the mill. 

M. R. Porter, of Iselin-Jefferson Company, New York, 
is president and treasurer of the new company; Emil 
Fischer, of New Braunfels, is vice-president; H. A. Wag- 
enfuehr, of New Braunfels, is secretary; R. P. Vickers is 
assistant treasurer and assistant secretary. The opera- 
tion personnel remains the same as before. 
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MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


Concorp, N. C.—The Briggs-Shaffner Company, me- 
chanical engineers, of Winston-Salem, announce the in- 
stallation of a Hyatt roller bearing equipped three-com- 
partment desizing machine in the Plant No. 9, of the 
Cannon Mills, at Concord, N. C. 


LINDALE, Ga.—The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany has placed an order for 50,000 spindles with the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, according to an announcement Tues- 
day by D. F. Edwards, president of the latter concern. 

The spindles, equivalent to 194 new spinning frames, 
are to be installed in a new plant at Lindale. 


Roxsoro, N. C.—-With the removal of its Philadelphia 
plant to the Somerset Mills in Roxboro, the John Watt’s 
Sons Company has brought out a new line of towels 
which puts it definitely into the popular price Turkish 
towel field. The new numbers are priced and designed 
for volume selling and will be sold in case lots only. 

The new group consists of six numbers with colored 
bar and handkerchief stripe borders in the popular shades 
of green, blue, pink, gold and orchid. There is one single 
thread towel, measuring 18x36, which is expected to re- 
tail at eight for $1. Five double thread towels are listed 
as follows, with the expected retail prices: 18x36, six 
for $1; 20x40, five for $1; 22x44, 23x46 and 24x48, four 
for $1. All the towels are made with a woven selvage on 
each side. 


PuLASKI, VA.—The new unit of the Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., which has been under construction 
here, has been completed and the installation of machin- 
ery is well under way. The output of the plant will be 
practically doubled when all of this machinery isin. 

The new building has approximately 12,000 square feet 
of floor space. Thirty-two full-fashioned machines can 
be housed in the new unit. Fifteen of these machines are 
now being installed, which will give the plant a total 
number of thirty-three of this type. These machines 
were furnished by the Textile Machine Works of Read- 
ing, Pa. The new addition will require 115 additional 
operatives, it is reported. 

The plant is maintaining a full capacity day and night 
operating schedule, using three eight-hour shifts every 
twenty-four hours and employing 135 operatives. This 
schedule was adopted about August 1, 1929, and has been 
in progress since that time, it is reported. T. J. Wallner 
is president. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Alfred Colby, treasurer of the 
Pacific Mills, announced from Boston that his company 
will undertake the construction of $500,000 additional 
facilities at its Lyman plant, near here, within a month. 

The principal item in this new construction will be a 
printing plant, including eight machines. It has been 
known here for some time that the firm contemplated the 
addition of printing machinery to its finishing plant at 
Lyman, and that the firm would undertake this work 
provided a five-year tax exemption could be secured from 
the county in return for the permanent investment, the 
expenditure of the cost of construction and the entploy- 
ployment which the work will create. Early this month 
a representative of the mills canvassed the members of 
the delegation and secured their agreement to the exemp- 
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LEATHER BELTING 


Selected and Constructed in a manner 
which will most effectively transmit 


| the Power desired 


_ Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 


_ Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


THE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, 


IMPROVED EYE 


Seydel- Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


tion, which, it was said, will cover only the new invest- . 


ment, and later said that no definite announcement could 
be made at that time, as it was understood that plans 
were still in a formulative state. 

The new construction will involve the employment of 
several hundred additional workers, according to Mr. 
Colby’s announcement, and also will include the erection 
of a new storehouse among other facilities. The project, 
he said, will increase the output of the Lyman Mills 
about 25 per cent. 

Clifford B. Hayes, general superintendent of the plant, 
issued the following statement: 

“Pacific Mills have decided to make a further move 
in the development of their Lyman division by adding 
printing to their present bleached and dyed output of 
cotton goods. Eight machines will be installed in the 
very near future.” 

MANCHESTER, GA.—The Manchester Cotton Mills are 
having their spinning frame rolls equipped with the Guil- 
let tapered fitting necks, work being done by the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Atuens, GA.—The Athens Manufacturing Company 
are having their spinning frame rolls equipped with the 
Guillet tapered fitting necks, work being done by the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotumsta, S. C.—The Pacific Mills have purchased 
the Guillet overhauling system sold by the Dixie Spindle 
& Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


CEDARTOWN, Ga.—Announcement has just been made 
of the reorganization of the Cedartown Cotton Export 
Company, of which the late Charles Adamson was presi- 
dent, and of the Cedartown Adamson Estates. 

These two organizations control the Cedartown Hand 
Company, the Cedartown Warehouse Company, the cot- 
ton mill of the Export Company, the Wayside Inn, the 
Wayside Laundry, and subsidiary interests. A board of 
directors has been appointed, and C. H. Brumby elected 
general manager. 


DurRHAM, N. C.—Location of a cotton felt manufac- 
turing plant in Durham is being considered by a large 
corporation and if a sufficient amount of material re- 
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quired for its operation is found here the city’s chances 
of obtaining it are considered good. 


The corporation operates a large mill in South Caro- 
lina for the manufacture of felt from cotton waste. Much 
of the waste is purchased in this State and carried there 
fo rconversion into felt. The mill will employ a hundred 
or more persons, it is said. | 


LaNnpis, N. C.—The Linn Mills Company are renting 
the Guillet overhauling system from the Dixie Spindle & 
Flyer Co., while overhauling their spinning and fly 
frames. 


Record Fall Rayon Business Predicted 


There is every indication that the fall business in 
rayon will be at one of the highest levels in the history 
of the industry, it is stated in the current issue of the 
Textile Organon, published monthly by the Tubize Cha- 
tillon Corporation. Consumers are appreciating the 
probability of a shortage in certain specialty yarns this 
fall and some commitments are being made at this time 
to cover fall delivery. Textile Organon says it is prob- 
able that this practice will be intensified as the season 
develops. 

The first estimate yet made of probable consumption 
of rayon in 1932 is contained in the review, the figure 
being somewhere between 130 and 150 million pounds, 
with present indications favoring the upper brackets of 
this estimate. The detailed calculation of the six months 
and yearly 1930 estimate and the 1932 estimate follows: 


Millions of Pounds 


Year 1931 Year 1932 

ist 2nd 12 12 

Half Half Mos. Mos. 

Domestic Production 56 72 128 142 
Import Balance , l l 2 3 
Decrease in Migs. Stocks 12 0 12 —§ 
Domestic Consumption 69 73 142 140 


“We have previously held, and now reiterate,” says 
Textile Organon, “that 1932 will be described as an ‘or- 
dinary year’ in the textile industry. Such fibers as silk, 
and probably cotton, may be expected to show a general 
cyclical increase in consumption during the year. We 
do not anticipate such an increase in the case of wool or 
rayon. With wool, we should be surprised if even the 
present rate of consumption is maintained. 

‘In the case of rayon, the great strides in consumption 
have already taken place this year and are expected to 
continued for the rest of this year. It may be easy to 


No Special Floor Foundation 
Required te Install Our 
Dyeing Machine. Floor 

Space 7x13 Feet. 


FOR LOW COST 
of Warp and Package 
DYEING 


One mill recently complained to us that their competitors were about to 
ruin them with lower prices. 
their dye room costs were prohibitive, due to slow production. 


The Improved Morton Beam Dyeing Machine 


will give you greater production in a given length of time at less cost. 
You owe it to yourself and your mill to let us explain our Horizontal 
and Vertical types of machines. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


East: JOSEPH BARNES, New Bedford, Mass.; N. C., 8. C., Va., and Tenn. Representative: CAROLINA SPECIALTY ©O., Charlotte, N. C. 


BEAM DYEING 


An investigation developed the fact that 
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raise the consumption of a fiber from a low rate of ac- 
tivity; but it is very difficult to continue raising the con- 
sumption of a fiber when the starting point is high to 
begin. 

“While it is feasible to assume that rayon will -resist 
any inroads on the place it has made for itself in the 
textile field this year, nevertheless it is not probable that 
the other fibers will allow the relatively rapid rate of 
their displacement by rayon yarns to long continue. The 
year 1931 will probably end with rayon consumption 
having made a new high level. However, it is unreason- 
able to believe that the rapid rate of consumption growth 
during 1931 can continue on through 1932.” 

The increased production schedules of rayon produc- 
ers in anticipation of fall business, the Textile Organon 
believes, will probably help profits in the industry some- 
what, due to a reduction in overhead cost per pound of 
rayon made. 

“Tt is believed that the worst of the cotton price sit- 
uation has been seen. Cotton exports and domestic con- 
sumption are both ahead of this same period last year. 
And it is believed further that the 62-7 cent level has 
discounted the large stock of cotton available for the 
year 1931-32. Thus outside of a possible weakness to 
the 6 cent level during the peak of the fall marketing 
season, the level of cotton prices is not expected to show 
further downward tendencies to the end of the year. For 
it must be appreciated that cotton prices are now sub- 
stantially below the cost of production and wise mill men 
will buy a one and even two years’ supply of cotton at 
any levels below 6 cents. It is this bulwark of potential 
buying which, in our opinion, lends stability to the cur- 
rent cotton prices. 


A Steel Heddlle for Knobby Yarns 


The popularity and introduction of fabrics made B 


knobby yarns, have necessitated the manufacture of a 
heddle capable of overcoming the many difficulties en- 
countered by this peculiar yarn. 

To permit the free passing of this irregular warp thread 
and the elimination of all danger of chafing and obstruc- 
tion, the eye of the heddle is especially large and turned 
almost one-half way round in the harness. 

It has solved the heddle problem on this new type of 
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yarn and permits uninterrupted production and assures 
first quality output. Eliminates seconds as far as the 
heddle is concerned. 

It is just another of the prompt and ingenious crea- 
tions of the engineers of the Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company, general offices Philadelphia, Pa., and branch 
offices in Providence, R. I., Greenville, S. C., Texas, Mex- 
ico, England and all other important foreign textile cen- 
ters. 3 

A sample of this heddle will be sent free by the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company to any mill mentioning 
this paper when writing for a sample. 


Gossett Stresses Benefits of Eliminating 
Night Work 
(Continued from Page 5) 

of the country leaves no doubt as to the nation’s endorse- 
ment and applause for the splendid progress made to 
date in discontinuing the night employment of women 
and minors in cotton mills. I hope and believe that the 
influence of public opinion will prove to be so persua- 
sive and effective as to hasten the day when we can an- 
nounce that this great forward measure is in effect in 
each and every cotton mill in the United States. This, 
more than any other conceivable plan, would bring stab- 
ilization of employment and general improvement 
throughout the industry.” 


Everybody’s Business 


(Continued from Page 10) 
current habits and methods. Destructive developments 
will be numerous and disturbing, but the consequences 
of these will be outweighed by beneficial acts that repre- 
sent substantial advances. 

In the meantime the forces of progress will still be 
active. Hundreds of amazing changes are imminent and 
our stores of gold will be forced into employment by the 
urgent need for financing an endless variety of projects. 

The electrical industry will revolutionize the entire 
process of producing and distributing current. The in- 
fant electronics business will grow by leaps and bounds. 
An amazing array of innovations in the motor car field 
will make our present automobiles old-fashioned indeed. 

The building industry wil! snap out of its coma. The 
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C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


, 193 

Name of Mill 

Town 

Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 
Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


Attractive Labor Day Vacation Trips 


Southern Railway System 
Offers 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip Fares for 
Labor Day Vacations 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Sept. 5th Sept. 5th 
New York $14.00 Washington $12.50 
Philadelphia 12.00 
Baltimore 14.50 
Atlantic City 13.00 ‘ 

Norfolk 9.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00 
Limit Sept. 7th. Good in *ichmond 8.00 
Va. Beach 9.50 
Limit Sept. 10th. 

Sept. 5th . 

Atlanta $ 8.00 Sept. Sth 

Birmingham 10.00 Jacksonville $16.00 
Chattanooga 10.00 Miami 26.00 
Savannah 7.50 Tampa 23.50 
New Orleans 23.00 Havana 50.75 
Limit Atlanta Sept. 10th. W. Palm Beach 25.00 
Chattanooga - Birming- Limit Jacksonville Sept. 


ham Sept. llth. New Or- 
leans Sept. 15th. Savannah 
Sept. 12th. 


13th. Miami, Tampa, W. 
Palm Beach, Sept. 17th. 
Havana, Sept. 24th. 


Ask Ticket Agents 
Southern Railway System 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 
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creation of new building codes in large cities will cut 
costs by permitting the use of new materials and new 
designs. A number of buildings recently have been arc- 
welded. An all-metal house of the bungalow type, made 
in sections easily set, up, has been designed to sell for 
$1,000, exclusive of plumbing and general fixtures. The 
entire exterior is of copper and the interior walls and ceil- 
ing of sheet steel. 

In the meantime our population goes on increasing at 
the rate of a million and a half a year, necessitating a 
constantly expanding market for life’s everyday com- 
modities. 


Our chemical industry has hardly more than started its 
expansion. The big natural-gas units must proceed with 
the work of completing a vast network of pipelines to 
cover the entire United States. The railroads will have 
to spend hundreds of millions of dollars on electrification 
projects, the inauguration of door-to-door deliveries, and — 
the co-ordination of rail, motor truck, plane and steamer 
transport. Similar indications of delayed activity might 
be pointed out in the food, communication, merchandis- 
ing, road-building, irrigation and other major industries. 

The longer we are held back by the forces of fear and 
stagnation, the more violent will be the recovery. Just 
as nothing could prevent the bursting of the bubble of 
inflation, so nothing will prevent an overwhelming reac- 
tion the factors that have been permitted to carry 
defiation to a ridiculous extreme. Not for much longer 
will idle hands and idle money remain separated. 

Everett Addresses Merchants 

(Continued from Page 9) 
decoration is sponsored and developed by one of the well 
known woman’s magazines. Nothing else than cotton 
chintz has been used as a wall covering in the living 
room with a pleasing effect. This job was simple enough 
for the average housewife to do herself. The measure- 
ments of each wall were taken and the proper lengths of 
the fabric were cut to fill the wall space and then sewed 
together. The fabric was next fastened with tacks to 
narrow strips of moulding put in place at the top, bot- 
tom and side extremities of the wall. A cotton braid was 
tacked on to cover the outside edges of the fabric. To 
decorate but a single room in even 10 per cent of the 
nation’s homes would require a staggering yardage that 
indicates the potentialities of this market. 

Several months ago the Cleanliness Institute started a 
survey of the hand washing facilities of the public school 
systems of America in which the Cotton-Textile Institute 
co-operated. In connection with this study actual service 
tests were made on cotton towels and other drying mate- 
rials and equipment in the schools of Newton, Mass. 
Cotton towels have since been selected for standard equip- 
ment in the school where the competitive tests were made. 
The school principal reports that—‘‘This choice was made 
not alone for their superior comfort and drying efficiency, 
but because they were found to be a definite factor in 
getting the children to wash their hands as the occasion 
required.” A new market of tremendous scope is thus 
revealed, for the hand washing study disclosed that very 
generally public schools are found to be teaching per- 
sonal hygiene without giving to the children the oppor- 
tunity to practice in the school washrooms what is being 
taught in the classroom about the danger of unclean 
hands. 

Lithographed cloth signs, for example, for both indoor 
and outdoor display are being used by concerns engaged 
in large national advertising programs and they represent 
a very substantial market for cotton. One company—a 
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large oil concern—that introduced a new product this 
year required more than 250,000 yards of cotton fabric 
for the lithographed banners that were a prominent fea- 
ture of its sales campaign. During 1930 there were con- 
sumed close to fifteen mililon yards of drills and special 
sign and banner cloths to carry the claims and messages 
of the country’s foremost advertisers. 


Another new and interesting use for a cotton fabric is 
in the substitution of cotton duck in place of stucco in 
the second story gables of the English type of cottage. 
A. local builder in Georgia made the first experiment in 
this line six years ago on a house then under construction. 
The gables were sheated like the rest of the outside of 
the house and one layer of 15 lb. saturated felt was then 
affixed to the sheating. Remnant duck was applied over 
this felt and given three coats of oil paint. Battens were 
then fastened in place over the joints. A report within 
the last month states that this job still looks like new. 
The insulating qualities of this ingeniously devised wall 
have been especially satisfactory. 


In a survey made in co-operation with fourteen out- 
standing American sugar refiners, new possibilities for 
extending present markets are clearly indicated in the 
striking increase in the use of cotton bags by the sugar 
industry. One of the country’s largest refineries has 
increased its consumption of two, five and ten pound 
cotton bags by 500 per cent during the past five years. 
Others report increases varying from 79 per cent to 217 
per cent for a single year. By way of indicating the total 
yardage consumed for this purpose, more than 105,843.,- 
000 cotton bags were used in 1930 alone by seven re- 
fineries in packaging sugar in small retail sales units. 

From the very beginning of the New Uses Section of 
the Institute has been able to collaborate with important 
branches of the Federal Government in a broad program 
of co-ordinated market research and study through the 
agency of the New Uses Committee. The Institute repre- 
sents the industry on this committee which also includes 
representatives of the U. S. Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce in making cotton utilization studies. In 
addition to bringing to the industry by this unique means 
the benefits of the work of a corps of government scien- 
tists and economists we enjoy the helpful co-operation of 
various government agencies in developing specifications, 
as well as in simplification and standardization projects. 

There is a sentimental as well as economic interest, 
which Southern merchants obviously have in cotton, living 
as they*do in a section where it is so vital a factor in the 
agricultural and manufacturing communities. Whatever 
they can do to stimulate demand for a larger use of 
cotton will serve a real economic purpose by increasing 
the prosperity of their respective communities and thus 
benefit everyone who is concerned with cotton, all the 
way from the farmer to the mill worker and resident in a 


section where cotton growing and manufacturing are so 
important. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 


Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 
Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co- 
Akron, Ohio 


Machines for 


>Cutting 

>Lacing 
>Repeating 

> Jacquard Cards 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON >» NEW JERSEY 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: July, 1931 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Knoxville Mills Busy 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Brookside 
Mills’ business has increased lately, 
Arthur L. Emery, new superintend- 
ent, said. “I was not here in June,” 
he said, “but from what I have learn- 
ed of the business I would say that 
July’s business was a little more than 
that of June.” 

Both Standard Knitting Mills and 
Cherokee Spinning Company are 
running full force, E. J. Ashe, vice- 
president of the Standard and inter- 
ested in Cherokee, said. 


Self To Use Cotton Land 
For Foodstuffs in 1932 

Greenwood, S$. C.—James C. Self, 
president of the Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mul, which has been producing ap- 
proximately 900 bales of cotton on 
land owned by the mill, will not plant 
a seed of cotton next year, it is learn- 
ed. 

Mr. Self stated that at the mill this 
fall would buy at present low prices 
the amount of cotton which could be 
grown on its lands and hold for high- 
er prices. He said the mill could buy 
cotton now for much less than it 
could grow it. 

On the land which has been pro- 
ducing approximately 400 bales of 
cotton, nothing but foodstuffs will be 
planted in 1932, Mr. Self stated. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Report Moderate Sales 


“The week in gray goods, while 
without any sensational features, has 
been marked by a steady stream of 
moderate sized orders in all divisions, 
nearly all of which carried the stipu- 
lation that they must be shipped 
from the mil lthe day received,” 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. stated at 
the week’s close. “This would seem 
to be a healthy indication as our 
September business approaches. 

“On print cloths the market re- 
mained very steady. On broadcloths 
there was an increased inquiry and 
evidence of a considerably widened 
demand. In spite of this, one or two 
mills, apparently in need of immedi- 
ate cash, sacrificed some 100x60 
broadcloths at 5c during the week. 
We believe that most of this selling 
is out of the way, and no doubt next 
week will see a resumption of sales 
at a higher level. 

‘Transactions on sheetings and 
drills were also mostly for moderate 
quantities for quick shipment. Prices 
in this division were steady at the 
same levels as the preceding week. 
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Morton Machine Works 22 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National Ring Traveler Co PA 
Newport Chemical Works, In: 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant C: 
Oakite Products, Ine 
—P— 
Parks-C'ramer Co 
: me Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine 
meana MORE PROFTT Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co 
tre Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 16 
hecatise BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAKS, and Rhodes, J. E, & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 27 
FASTER PRODUCTION Rockweave Mills 
Roy. & Son 
Rovie, John & Sons 25 
Southern Representatives 
saco-Lowell Shops Insert 
Ralph Gosectt, Creenville, 5. 0, Sargent’s, G. Sons Corp 
iam ner & Kirby, C-astonia, N.C, Ry. 
Benton ©. Vilowden, Criffin, Ga. Sevdel-Woolley Co 
Shambow Shuttle Co 
ry Sip tastwood (‘orp 
GILL LEA HER Ci). Sirrine J ("o 
‘ Solvav Sales ¢ rp 
SALE Vi. ASS, Son ducts 
EAT? FC GE! Southern Ry 24-26-34 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stanievy Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Stein, Hall & (Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine 28 
Terrell Machine Co 
Textile Development Co 2 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
PATENTS Ring Traveler Co 
A former member of the Examining Veeder-Root. Inc 
Corps in the United States Patent Victor Ring Traveler Co 20 
Office. Viscose 4 
og tse oe 26 
PAUL B. EATON el, Joseph A. Co. — 
Registered Patent Attorney Waltham Watch Co Insert 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. Washburn Printing Co 34 
Chariotte, N. C. Phone 7797 Wellington, Sears & Co 28 
1389 Press Building Whitin Machine Works 
Washington, Do. C. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 2 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 20 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 2 


Textile Exports Lower 


Exports of textiles excluding ducks and yarns, during 
the first six months of this year totalled $17,500,000, or 
under an average of $3,000,000 per month. This com- 
pares with a monthly average of $5,000,000 during 1928, 
$4.700.000 during 1929 and $3,400,000 during 1930. 
Compared with general exports and imports textiles are 
doing proportionately as well as other commodities and 
usually rank higher in monthly averages. 

A few countries are purchasing as many American tex- 
tiles as they used to, while others have either fallen con- 
sidearbly or have become negligible customers. Porto 
Rico imported from this country $311,000 in January, in 
February, $450,000; March, $650,000; April, $715,000; 
May, $567,000, and June, $640,000. This compares with 
a monthly average during 1928 of $540,000, $560,000 
during 1929 and $600,000’ during 1930. 

SHARP Drop By BRAZIL 

Porto Rico, it is reported, shows up so well because it 
is almost exclusively dependent upon this country for 
textiles and cannot purchase very well elsewhere. By 
comparison, Brazil reflects a country running in the op- 
posite direction. In January of this year, its purchases 
of textiles in the United States were $15,000, in Febru- 
ary $5,000, March $2,000, April $1,000, May $1,000, 
and June $2,000. This compares with a monthly average 
during 1928 of $120,000, in 1929 of $44,000, and in 1930 
of $26,000. Its commodities are down in price and debts 
are in a state of moratorium. 

Bolivia’s monthly imports from this country have run 
this year from $2,000 to $7,000, as against averages in 
1929 of $36,000 and in 1930 of $20,000. Among the 
countries whose imports of our goods run approximately 
half of what they were during 1928 and 1929, 1930 being 
a year of subnormal imports, are Costa Rica, Honduras 
Jamaica, Cuba, Chili, Uruguay, Venezuela, Philippine 
Islands, South Africa, Egypt and Australia. 

Java has dropped as an American textile country, her 
monthly average being $13,000, as against $70,000 in 
1928, $100,000 in 1929 and $60,000 in 1930. So far this 
year Guatemala’s monthly average imports were $73,- 
000, as against $100,000 in 1928, $100,000 in 1929 and 
$60,000 in 1930. Nicaragua averaged $58,000 of im- 
ports this year per month, compared with $80,000 in 
1928, $100,000 in 1929 and $45,000 in 1930. Panama 
holds a little over half her imports, as against the month- 
ly average of $64,000 in 1928, $73,000 in 1929 and $64.- 
000 in 1930. 

Mexico’s PurcHaAses Down 

In the case of Mexico, 1931 monthly average imports 
up to July 1 figured $123,000, against $170,000 in 1929 
and $120,000 in 1930. Argentina’s average this year 
hgured $111,000 each month, as against $350,000 in 
1928, $300,000 in 1929 and $200,000 in 1930. Santo 
Domingo’s monthly 1931 average was $98,000, in 1928, 
$135,000, in 1929, $170,000, and 1930, $130,000. 
Monthly average for Colombia this year was $220,000, 
against an average for 1928"of $240,000 and $175,000 in 
1930, 

Ecuador’s 1931 monthly import average amounted to 
$27,000, in 1928, $65,000, 1929, $52,000, and 1930, 


$47,000. For Paraguay, 1931 monthly imports meas- 
ured $26,000, in 1928, $44,000, 1929, $37,000, and 1930, 
$31,000. Peru’s 1931 average was $13,000, for 1929, 
$60,000, and 1930, $30,000. Java during 1931 imported 
$13,000 monthly, in 1928, $70,000, 1929, $100,000, and 
oo $60,000. India’s monthly average this year was 


000, 1928, $70,000, 1929, $120,000, and 1930, $65,- 
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Just Published! 


A Third Edition of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 


both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


438 and 46 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atianta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louls Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


i= 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth S8t., New Yerk 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans Ban Franciece 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO EX PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods markets continued quite but 
steady last week. As yet there is still too much uncer- 
tainty over the cotton situation to allow very active trad- 
ing. Business is mainly of a filling-in character, but there 
seems no doubt that many buyers will soon be compelled 
to cover more freely. There are many converts here to 
the idea that cheap cotton is going to mean increased 
consumption of cotton goods and that very active busi- 
ness will develop soon. In the meanwhile, trading is on 
a restricted basis. The fact that cotton prices were 
somewhat better as regarded as very encouraging during 
the past week. 

There was little change in the coarse goods situation. 
The demand for print cloths was light and sales were 
usually small. Prices were firm and unchanged. Some 
very fair business in carded broadcloths was reported. 
Sheetings were somewhat firmer and a moderate amount 
of business was reported. There was also a slightly 
better situation in twills and drills. 

The best sales of broadcloths were in the 100x50 4.10 
carded constructions. Sales for nearby delivery having 
been reported in very good yardage. Prices were a little 
better. 

Scattered trading in combed voiles was going forward, 
but prices were considerably at variance and quotations 
were largely nominal, mill makes rated as of practically 
equal grade being held at prices differing considerably. 
It was reported that business in extra hard twist grades 
had improved somewhat and that some mills had secured 
contracts for moderate quantities under recent date. 

Trading in combed lawns on a moderate scale was re- 
ported. It was indicated that some mills have been get- 
ting 7c for moderate to fair amounts of 40-inch 76x72 
9.00-yard and neighboring weights. 

Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 

Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 44ea 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 60x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5% 
Brown sheetings, standard 6% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56-60s 51% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 14 
Denims 11 
Dress ginghams 12%4al334 
Standard prints 7 
Staple ginghams 7 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn markets made some pro- 
gress toward further stability last week. After the 
cotton market recovered somewhat from the low of the 
previous week, there was an increase in small order busi- 
ness. A good many consumers feel that they are safe 
in covering their nearby needs but only a limited number 
were willing to buy for future delivery at prevailing 
prices. A good many buyers were interested in supplies 
through the remainder of the year, but their price ideas 
preventing trading. The inquiry for future yarns was 
active enough to indicate the need for larger quantities 
by many consumers and it is believed that good business 
will develop as soon as conditions are somewhat more 
settled. Under present conditions, there is little chance 
for active trade, but the market here is hopeful of a more 
stabilized market within a short time. It is pointed out 
in some quarters that yarns could not sell for much lower 
figures even if cotton were not, figured in the price at 
all. In view of the healthy stock situation many yarn 
men think that the spinners will soon have a real oppor- 
tunity to increase their profit margins. 

There has been this week a continued call from indi- 
vidual customers in several important lines for delivery 
of yarns still due them on old contracts. In this way, 
the local distributors are gradually working through 
situation that for many months was viewed in some quar- 
ters with more or less concern, because of the refusal 
of some customers to take in yarns which had been order- 
ed when prices were substantially higher. 

Contracts for small lots of underwear carded, for de- 
liveries during three months beginning in September, 
were establishments reporting also a firm sale for deliv- 
erles after January 1, 1932. 

Asking prices for both 2-ply and single combed peeler 
for some little time have been so far out of line with 
actual prices actually paid that buyers attached little or 
no importance to them. Combed peeler yarns are re- 
garded by some factors as having suffered a sharper drop, 
relatively, than carded. Both are reported in the lightest 
demand for some time. 


Southern Wanye 30s 23 
12s _.1T% 40s ex. 33 
16s 18 50s 40 
26s tompulani Du Yarns 3, 4 and 4-ply 
30s 38% 8S RTS 17 
Southern Two- ply Chain 10s - 17% 
12s 17 Carpet Yarns 
16s Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
20 15 
Ww Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4 
16 
S 
Southern Single 8s. and 4 ply 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 15% 
12s 12s, 2-ply | 16% 
20s 18 26s 2-ply 21 
248 21 30s, 2-ply 22 
16 
8 
Southern Two- ply Skeins 17” 
8 17 17% 
22s 
248 20% 
26s ..21% 
28s 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn. Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDUE 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


3) W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


BARBER-COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


"WARP TYFNG MACHINES. 
WAKP AWING MACHINES | 


HAND KNOTTERS 


BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plasic 
Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL,U.$.A. ‘Grecaville, 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


= 
z 
| Reg. U. 8. P. O 
| WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
4 | 
| 
| 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies ho adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, &. C.; L. FP. Moore, Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Memphis, Tenn Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New Atlanta, Ga. 

York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, « 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. a i Guillen ban & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

905 Electric Bidg.., Richmond. Va.: 1104 Healey DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 701 Brown-Marzx Bidg., Bir- Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
mingham, Ala.; 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 


C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 2412 W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg,: 8. C., Clare H. 
Pinehurst Blvd., Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Fe Draper, Jr 


Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch es. DRAPER, E. S., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Houston, Tex.; 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R. 
Antonio. Tex A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
New York City. Sou. Reps. 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr 
lis WN. C. Sou. Reps.; F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 611 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; P. F. Hubach, 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. Tenn. 


C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.; 711 Wood- DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilmine- 
side Bidg., Greenville, Ss. C. Sou. Reps.: W. 1. ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St. Ghanten, 
Burgess and ©. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 303 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New B , constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge. 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.:; B. R. 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, ‘Tenn : 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 5. C. W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. 


Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord. N C.; W. F. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga: J. A. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, Pranklin, Augusta, Ga: R. M Covington, 715 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Sou Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, e., Fran EATON, PAU 
Greensboro, R. A AUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
leton, 2016 Cockrell Ave allas, Tex.; 
ciipse Textile Devices , Care Pel- 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., ham Millis, Pelham, 8. C.: Eclipse Texiile 
A Rep., Tex Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C 
entral Ave., 8.W.., 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. x. ONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 


e J a 
ASSOCIATED BOBBIN ©OS., composed of BOW- Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At 


OBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.; THE 
DANA. 5. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- Sou. Rep... LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt. u. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 


Sou. Rep.. The McLeod Companies. which are lotte, N 

Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, sical BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 

Ga., Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 

C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C, Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughri dge and C. 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- A. Letz, Atlante Office; -@ D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 


rin- Road, Charlotte, N. C.; W. S. Sh! 
lem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win . Mey, 2705 Wil- 
a Gelem Office: S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland liams St., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunnfilfigham, P. O. 
Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery Box 1687, Houston, Tex. 


St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave 
Ave.. Ghattancose, Tent Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. 5 delphia Office 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. FORD, CO., J. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
Spencer, Mgr J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. OC. Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. For Sales Co., 1405 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 1? Battery Place, New whitney es New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
York City. Sou. Reps.: L. Siever, P. O Box » outhern cities. 
240, Charlotte, N. C.; Ww. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry {trady Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.., 
Hotel. Atlanta, Ga. B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green ‘ille, GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 


elton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; onia 
Gastonia, C.; Russel A. "omevcutt, Mer. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philaiel- New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 S. 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlo"te, Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


Hill Zahn, GENERAL ELECTRIC Schenectady, N. Y. 

. § Saies Offices & Warehouses: Atlant G E 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., Now — Janta, Ga., E. 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamley, 1008 W1i'- H Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 


Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C.. BE. P. Col M 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. © 
Box 432. West Point. Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P. Oo Dalas., ex., L. Blaisdell, Dist Mgr ’ Houston, 


4 Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklah: 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C = ahoma 
. City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunla Mgr 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, la. age *T. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. C ochrane, Mer. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn. W oO McKin- 


Sou Reps.: W. H. FPortson, 110 Tusten St.. Elber- ney, Mer Ft. Worth. Tex ae . 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., noxville Tenn. A.B Con ‘Mer 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn. G O. Me- 
Charlotte Office. farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., Mer.;: New Orleans. La., B. Willard, Mer.: Rich- 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington mond, Va., J. W Hicklin. Mgr.: San Antonio. Tex 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.;: Greenville, 8. C. I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. Ga_ 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING ©O., Clin- W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex, W. F. Kaston 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- | Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
oe ae Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hobo 
otte 
fen, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187. Spri 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery wa : pring 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products Beak Bide ay an be a Knapp, Commercial 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Stocks carried at con- . “ 
venient points GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- C.; Mamner & Kirb G : 
cester, Sou. Office: 305 Cedar S. B. Piowoen. Griffin. Ga’ astonia, N. C.; Belton ©. 
exander gr. LOOM REED 
Aside Bide. bet . ©. Ceo. A. McFetters, Mgr., 
Mass. u. ce oodside reenville, 8. 3. McFetters, Supt., ; 
C., Walter Woodward, Mgr. office. Harrill, 
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HALTON'S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg. S. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923. Green- 
ville, S. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas, Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.. T. Holt Haywood, Mer 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps homas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble. Atlanta Office; Fred Dickson, P. 
©. Box 125, Rockingham, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small, 310 
6th St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brittain, 1028 
Comer Bidg.., Birm ingham. Ala.: Porter H. Brown, 
P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. J. Waidron 
and D. O. Wryile, P. O. Box 663, Greensboro, N o: 
R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 8. C.; 
FP. A. Gilersch, 418 N Grd St., St. Louls, Mo. for 
New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., 
Atlanta Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Chariotte, N. C 

ISEL iN- JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., I alias. Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga 


JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO.. 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio. Sou 
Office 200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S&S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou map. : Claude B. ITler. P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, C.: Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Char] tte. N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St... New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.. R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN F., 247 Atlantic Ave, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou Rep.: Cc. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Piant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults. V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bldg... Charlotte, N C.. Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Matiney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don lL. Hurlburt, 611 James. Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laurel St.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou-.Reps.: E. . Hollister, P. ’ 
Box 563, Charlotte. N. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard. Maer. Sou. Reps.: J. l. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs Bk. Bidg., Atianta, Ge.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. : J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 8St., Payetteville, 
N. C, 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. 1. Sou Office and Ware- 
house 131 W First St Charlotte, WN Sou. 
Reps.: L..E. Taylor, Charlotte Office; C. D. Taylor, 
Sou. Agent, Gatiney, 5S. C.; J. K. Moore, Gaffney, 
5S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.;: Roy 8. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Oa. 

NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22645 N. Forbis 8t., 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, Mer.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C., D. 8S. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V llhneffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mer. 50u. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 5S. C., New Orleans, La., 
Atianta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 


OAKITE ENC. New York, N. 


Sou Liv nad Ware use lanta. Ga 
W McCann Div. Mar Ga E Moline, 
Augusta, Ga R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn H. J. 
Canny, Greensbot N. ©.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. PF. Wright, 
Ch 4 J Le d Dis Mer St 


att rs enn 4 
Louis. Mo W. B. Mix, Datla: rex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. .Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
lll.: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.;: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Oo. 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Mass. 
Office and Plant Charlotte, N ' B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres.. M. G. Townsend, Sou Sisr” Sou. Reps.: 
w. H. Burnham. O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers. Charlotte Office; J F. Porter, P. O. Box 13585, 
Atianta 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C 


PLATT'S CARD CLOTHING CoO., 
Lexington, N U. S&S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N o Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington. N. C 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Wm. 
Turner. Jr.. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby. Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atianta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co 1725 First Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nash vill e Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Noland 
Co.. Inc.. Roanoke, Va 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte. N 
C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. Fred P. Brooks, Megr.: Spar- 
tanbure. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer 

SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: —— H. White, Independence 
Bldg Charlotte N 

SEYDEL CHEMIC ty ©CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou 
Warehouse, Greenville. S&S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith. Box 349. Greenville. 8S. C.: G. H. Jones. 
Browns, Ala.; I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St., Dal- 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO... Woonsocket. R. I 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752. Atlanta. 
Ga 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte. 
N. C 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. S&S. C 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway. New York 
City. Sou. Reps Chas H Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Ch arl tte. N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemil- 
cal Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga. Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard Ave New 
Orleans. La J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Muliller- Let ifestey Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla 

SONOCO PRODUCTS Co., Hartsville. S. C 

THERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte 
N Wm. H. Monty, Me 

ownaeaane WORKS. TRE. New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave... 8. W.. 
Atianta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Megr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424. Charlotte. N. Cc 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadeiphia. Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain. 
Greenville Office. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO... THE. 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome. Oa. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South &St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Candler Bidge.. Atlanta. Ga Bou Reps.: 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne. Charlotte Of. 
fice; J. W. Stribling. Atlanta Office 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. 
H. Sou. Piants: Monticello. Oa (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: D. C. Ragan. P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.: E. R. Umbach. P. O. Box 
108, Atlanta, Ga.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 616, 
Greenville, S. C.; J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga 

0. RING TRAVELER Co., 159 St... 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P aughan. 
Box 792, Greenville. 8. C Box 4, 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Cupply Co.., Charlotte. 

C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N : 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta. Ga.;: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham. Ale 

VEEDER-ROOT, Hartford, Conn Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co.. Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court. Charlotte. N 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa) 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C.. A B Carter, Mer.: 
20 Angier Ave.. N Atlanta. Ga., B. FP. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes. Jr. Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. #H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
. Wick Rose. Me 
VOGEL CO A., Wilmi 
Office: St. Louls. Mo 
WHITIN MAC HINE WORKS. Wh! Mass. 
u. Offices: Whitin Blidg.., Charlotte, Ww. 
H. Porcher and R Dalton Mers 
Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps.: M 
Charl Office: I. D. 
Atlanta Office 


ass ou Webb Eas 
5th St.. Charlotte. N Cc 

WICK WIRE-SPE NCER STEEL Co., 41 E. 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep: J 
Rutherford St., Greenville, 6. O. ames A. Greer, 50 


Veale 
P. Thomas, 
Wingo and C. M. Powell. 
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Textile Faculty Prepares 
For Fall Session 


Since the close of the summer ses- 
sion, the faculty of the Textile School 
of North Carolina State College have 
been busy visiting textile plants, com- 
mission houses and machinery com- 
panies, gathering new material and 
assembling data for their courses in 
order to give the Textile students of 
North Carolina State College the ad- 
vantage of the latest developments in 
the textile industry. 

Dr. Thomas Nélson, Dean of the 
Textile School, has visited New York 
where he spent some time in commis- 
sion houses and calling on the trade 
in order to study the fabrics being 
imported into this country and the 
trends of style. He has also spent 
considerable time visiting mills dur- 
ing the summer. 

D. B. Hardin, assistant professor 
of knitting and designing, is spending 
several weeks at the plants of Scott & 
Williams, and the Hemphill Com- 
pany, studying the latest improve- 
ments on Scott & Williams and Ban- 
ner hosiery machines. 

Albert H. Grimshaw, |. associate 
professor of textile chemistry and 
dyeing, has spent the summer in New 
England States visiting dyeing, finish- 
ing and mercerizing plants, and as- 
sembling data which will be used in 
his courses next year. 

T. R. Hart, associate professor of 
weaving and designing, and J. T. Hil- 
ton, associate professor of yarn man- 
ufacture, after visiting a number of 
mills in this section, will return to 
the college and prepare work for new 
courses in Color in Woven Design 
and Manufacturing Problems, which 
they will teach next year. 

G. H. Norman, teaching fellow in 
Yarn Manufacturing, is spending the 
summer at the Victory Mulls, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., where they are mak- 
ing extensive improvements. 

T. A. Mott, Jr., teaching fellow in 
textile chemistry and dyeing, is 
spending the summer in the labora- 
tory of John Campbell & Co. 


The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College has a highly train- 
ed faculty, as every regular member 
has fulfilled the requirements for an 
advanced degree in addition to hav- 
ing considerable practical experience 
in his particular held. Five Ameri- 
can and one English textile school 
have representatives on the faculty. 
In addition to the above, Professor 
Hart took work at the A. E. F. Uni- 
versity, Beaume, France, following 
the close of the World War and spent 
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considerable time visiting French 
mills and museums, especially in Ly- 
ons, France, the center of the French 
silk industry, where Jacquard lived 
and invented the machine which 
bears his name. 


Mills Get Values Cut For 
Taxation 


Greenville, S. C.—Cotton mill 
property over the Piedmont section 
will show a decline in valuation from 
that of last year when the taxation 
figures are received in the near fu- 
ture, it became known here. 

Representatives of a number of 
mills have taken up the question of 
securing a lowering of their tax as- 
sessments and have been successful. 
it is said. The reductions were made 
by the State Tax Commission on the 
ground that much of the mill equip- 
ment is now obsolete and can no lon- 
ger be used to advantage. In some 
instances the assessments have been 
reduced from 10 to 12 per cent on 
this ground, it is said. 

Mills in South Carolina are assess- 
ed 42 per cent of their plant valua- 
tion. When taxes for 1931 become 
due in October, however, mills will be 
allowed to pay smaller sums where 
the property assessments have been 
lowered during the year. 

Just how general is thsi reduction 
in the assessment of mill property 
may not be known until the tax fig- 
ures are made public this fall. Since 
many mills, however, have succeeded 
in. obtaining at least a small reduc- 
tion in their assessments, it is ex- 
pected thatthe total valuation of 
South Carolina mills will show a lar- 
ger decrease from that of last year. 


Exports of Cotton in July 
Well Over 1930 


Washington.—Exports of raw cot- 
ton during July this year amounted 
to 259,059 bales, valued at $13,371.- 
280, compared with 175,522 bales, 
valued at $14,503,898, in the same 
month last year, an increase in quan- 
tity but a decline in value, according 
to figures made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Exports of cotton manufactures 
for the two periods were valued at 
$5,623,801 and $7,336,580, respec- 
tively. 

Exports of cotton cloths, all kinds, 
during totalled 35,399,482 
square yards, valued at $3,492,293, 
compared with 35,609,330 square 
yards, valued at $4,517,204, in the 
same month last year. 
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Men’s Crass, Pepperett Merc. Co., LInpDALE, Ga. 


Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


We Old Newly-Married Folk 


Well, I'm away behind with my “travelettes” but you 
all know how it_is with newly married folks, and will be 
patient, | am sure. 

I am wonderfully blessed in many ways. Have a good 
husband who insists on caring for my old mother and 
her sister. since both are his mothers-in-law, his first 
wife being my favorite first cousin. 

We now have these two sweet and wonderful old ladies 
with us. and both are as happy as can be. Then there 
is my little five-year-old grand-daughter, the pet of us 
all, and the joy and sunshine of our home. What more 
could heart wish, or what could be added to make us 
happier? 

My name will be from now on, MRS. ETHEL 
THOMAS DABBS. 


West Point, Ga.—West Point Mfg. Co. 


f am always glad when the time comes for a visit 
down the Chattahoochee Valley, which, from West Point, 
Ga.. to Fairfax, Ala., is an unbroken scene of rare 
beauty. 

There are no finer or more courteous people than the 
officials, office force, superintendents and overseers oi 
this- splendid company, and none more genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the mill employees. 

Among the greatest pieces of work, and most satisfac- 


torv in results, are night schools in the various mill 


villages, giving adults who never had a chance, an oppor- 
tunity for improving their minds. It was my joy and 
privilege to read a letter written by a man 50 years old, 
after a few months in night classes. It was a well writ- 
ten letter, addressed to Superintendent J. B. Jones, of 
Shawmut, Ala., in appreciation, and stated that he could 
not read or write at all until he went to night school, 
and now, after a short time, could do both, and also 
some arithmetic. No wonder Mr. Jones treasures that 
letter. The same rapid advancement was reported at 
other mills among adult classes. 

LANETT, ALA., where genial R. W. Jennings is su- 
perintendent, comes first in the chain of cotton mills that 
stretch from West Point, Ga., to River View, Ala., sev- 
eral miles down the Chattahoochee river. 

| would like to write one more textile story, with West 
Point Manufacturing Co. for background and toundation. 
| would illustrate it with pictures of employees who have 
been there for years, and have made good—people who 
are loyal and trustworthy every hour in the day. 

When I came home from this special trip, I found a 


letter on my desk that the writer was ashamed to sign 
with his proper name, neither did he give hfs address. 
He offered to bet I’d not publish it, then made it im- 
possible to do so by withholding his name—and I don’t 
blame him. 

Anyhow, he says there are no such lovely mill villages, 
no such glorious opport&nities as I describe in these 
pages. Well, Mister, I don’t know who you are or where 
you live, but I'll stand by every word I’ve written con- 
cerning mill villages, and can prove every word by loyal 
operatives at these places. 


Are BLESSED 


Where do you find another industry that in case of 
curtailment, collects little or no rent, gives free water and 
lights, furnishes wood and coal at cost, and makes bur- 
dens as light as possible? 

People in every walk of life have felt the depression of 
this year, but none have been cared for better than, or 
as well, as mill people. The president, Mr. Geo. H. La- 
nier, of West Point Manufacturing Co., gives first thought 
to the people of his mr#s,and every superintendent co- 
operates with him. 

All down the Chattahoochee Valley the mills had been 
and were still curtailing. But every employee knew that 
it was not the fault of West Point Manufacturing Co., 
and they knew, too, that none of them would go hungry, 
no difference what happened. 

These people are of that fine, fair type that reason out 
things; they are not “wishy-washy” nor easily led into 
trouble by outsiders. 

SHAW MUT, next after Lanett, is a lovely mill and 
village, with lawns, flowers and shrubbery, fine churches, 
schools and community building, doctors, nurses, etc. 

The same fine courtesy that is the natural outcome of 
Christianity and a clear conscience, is practiced in the 
office here, and no one is stingy with cheery words and 
smiles. I have never enjoyed a visit more than in this 
office, and Superintendent J. B. Jones and all his co- 
workers have my sincere thanks. 

LANGDALE is next, with Superintendent E. R. Leh- 
mann at the helm. Here is found everything desirable 
and such pretty surroundings. Mr. Lehmann says that 
THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN is widely 
quoted in textile meetings and night classes, and he con- 
siders it of inestimable value to rising young men. 

FAIRFAX is perhaps the busiest of this chain of fine 
mills. Superintendent F. B. Williams is always on the 
alert and keeps things humming. 

Here again, we find everything that heart can wish in 
the way of educational, religious and social advantages. 


| 
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Fairfax has long been noted for excellent towels. and 
is adding other products to the output. 

RIVER VIEW (the fartherest away), is rich in his- 
tory that would make fine reading if properly compiled, 
and here's hoping that I can have the pleasure of doing 
that work in the future. 

Superintendent T. J. Goggans began work here as a 
boy, married here, and raised a fine family. One of his 
boys assists him in his official duties. 


Norwood, N. C. 


Norwoop Mrc. Co. Hotps ANNUAL 


The employees of the Norwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany held their annual picnic on the 22nd of August. 
The festivities were held in one of the large cotton ware- 
houses, for the day was damp. The place was very suit- 
able, too, as the Flower Club had diligently decorated it 
with beautiful flowers from the homes of all of its mem- 
bers. 

Before entering the artistically decorated building, the 
guests enjoyed a number of watermelons just outside the 
door. After the guests were assembled in the large hall 
they were entertained by Flavvy Little’s Black Diamond 
String Band. The music afforded the village children an 
opportunity to pull off some very cunning stunts. At 
this juncture, Mr. Nathan Baldwin, one of the overseers 
in the mill, took charge of the ceremonies in his usual 
pleasant and cheerful manner. He soon had every one 
having a good time and very much at ease. 

ach member of the school faculty was asked to say a 
few words. This they did cheerfully and willingly. Mr. 
Denton, the English teacher, made a splendid talk com- 
plimenting the village patrons on their efforts and results 
obtained thereby. He expressed his and the other teach- 
ers gratitude on being asked to participate in the festivi- 
ties of the mill village. Mr. Ernest Boysworth made a 
little talk on the spirit of the Flower Club and gave a 
reading. 

Through the untiring zeal and loyalty of Mrs. Fred 
Skidmore and Mrs. Nathan Baldwin, the ladies of the 
village spread a lovely and bountiful dinner on long ta- 
bles. This feast ended the annual picnic. In spite of 
the dampness of the weather the picnic was pronounced 
one of the most enjoyable of the many that had been 
given in previous years. 


Newberry, S. C.—Boy Scouts 


Boy Scouts 
CAMP 


Make SpLeNpIp Recorp IN SUMMER 

ALEWINE READY For EAGLE 
SCOUT 

The Boy Scouts of Tri op 5 returned from their annual 
summer camp Saturday, August 15th. after having spent 
seven days of camping in the mountains of upper Green- 
ville county in the Callaham camp. The party consisted 
Of 33 men, Scouts and be ys from West End. Scoutmaster 
Dewey Kinard was camp director and was in charge of 
all camp activities. The scoutmaster was ably assisted 
by the older scouts of the troop who acted as cabin lead- 
“rs, Swimming instructors, etc. Also by Earl Chandler 
and B. O. Creekmore, who were inspectors and examin- 
ers, etc. Mr. J. W. Wood was in charge of all the cook- 
ing, being ably assisted by George Ammons, Foster 
Wood, Erngst Bouknight and Mack Simpkins, a colored 
baker, who was the bread and pastry maker. Mr. Bob 
Davis had in his charge the cleaning of the mess hall, he 
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being assisted by Ansel Minor, Clarendon Shealy, Torn- 
well Adams and Pelham Hamilton. 

Roy Stone, a Greenville Eagle Scout, remained over 
trom the regular camp period to be with us. He acted 
as hikemaster and general repair man. Robert Brown. 
another Greenville Scout, who is a medical student at 
the Medical College of Richmond and who acted as 
camp doctor during the entire camp period, also remain- 
ed over to be with us. These two Scouts added much to 
our camp and their services were greatly appreciated. 

Among the outstanding things of the camp was the 
eats. The boys all had saw mill hand appetites and 
made good account of themselves at the table. Mr. N. 
G. Boswell, the Scout executive, paid the cooks the great 
compliment about the serving and the way the food was 
prepared. He said it was the best that the camp had 
ever had, the quantity was also there. Mack Simpkins. 
the colored baker, was highly complimented on his hot 
rolls, cookies and cakes, etc., also for his nice manners. 
We greatly appreciated the services of Mack and hope 
that plans can be made next year whereby he can be with 
us again. 


Goldville, S. C. 


JOANNA News 

The daily papers are full of efforts being put forth all 
over the Nation to handle the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Recently Mr. W. S. Gifford has been appointed 
by President Hoover to head the organization to handle 
this problem of relief for the unemployed. 

We employees of Joanna Cotton Mills have much for 
which to be thankful. While great sections of this Na- 
tion and every Nation, for that matter, are burdened 
with this problem of unemployment—we have been kept 
fully employed. At this time it becomes necessary for 
all of us to more carefully plan and spend. We need to 
ride less and walk more. The writer of this article has 
a big Buick automobile which has not been out of his 
garage since December 3lst, 1930. I have walked more 
during 1931 than for the past five years, and unless con- 
ditions get.better I am going to walk more. Let’s drive 
our cars when necessary; when not necessary, let’s walk, 
or stay at home and read a good book. 

While coal is selling cheap, put in your winter supply 
and learn anew to spend more of your spare time about 
the home fireside during the coming winter months with 
those who love you best. 

FREE Booxs 

In view of the present conditions, the trustees of the 
Goldville School District have voted to furnish textbooks 
lor the use of the pupils in Joanna School free of charge. 

It is the intention of the trustees that the people of the 
community shall not be called upon for any further out- 
lay for books, but at the same time, the district funds 
must not be expended beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore, if you have books you can use, you will 
help the situation by reporting this to Mr. Foy. 

The books furnished will be the property of the school 
and a record will be kept of each one. Children will be 
expected to take just as good care of them as if they 
owned them. Books lost or mutilated, of course, will be 
paid for. 

[f you have books in good condition which you cannot 
use and expected to sell, the school will take them off 
your hands at a fair price. 

All patrons and pupils are kindly requested to co-oper- 
ate with Mr. Foy and the teachers in carrying out this 
plan. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


fire 
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COTTON mill superintendent or manager 
—open for employment after August l. 
Glad to have opportunity for furnishing 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


references or other desired information is by train. The safest. Most 
upon request of interested parties Ad- comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
dress 8S. C. N., care Southern Textile 

Bulletin. less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


regarding greatly reduced fares 


for short trips. 
WAN TED—Position as master mechanic. SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Years of practical experience. Indus- — 
trious, sober. Good references. Address 
M. M., care Bulletin. WANTED—Overseer of Carding. Experi- 
enced on making roving for 8s to 40s 
yarn The man we employ must be be- 


MASTER MECHANIC, technical graduate tween 35 and 45 vears of age and he 
electrical engineering, years ot xper) must be a first class carder. Only ap- 
ence in mill operation maintenance and plications from successful overseers Will 
construction. Desire two weeks notice be considered. If you are a “booze art- 
present ‘ mplove rs rences Tur - ist’ pleas Save your stamps Good pay 
nished. Address FP. care Southern Tex- for right man. I. BE. H., care Southern 


tile Bulletin Textile Bulletin. 


Classified Rates 


Effective April 23, 1931 


Set Regular “Want Ad’”’ Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. 


Printinc 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


| Bill Heads Factory Forms 
| Statements Invoices 

Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


18 West Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
| 
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July Spindle Hour Figures 


Washington.—The Department of 
Commerce announces that according 
to preliminary census figures 32,676,- 
176 cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on July 
31, 1931, of which 25,836,262 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 25,798,910 for 
June, 26,397,906 for May, 26,645 404 
for April, 26,489,832 for March, 25,- 
763,408 for February, and 26,457,- 
786 for July, 1930. 


The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the month 
was 6,531,745,273. During July the 
normal time of operation was 26 days 
(allowance being made for the ob- 
servance of Independence Day) com- 
pared with 26 for June, 25% for 
May, 2534 for April, 26 for March, 
and 23 2-3 for February. Based on 
an activity of 8.91 hours per day the 
average number of spindles operated 
during July was 28,195,395, or at 
86.3 per cent capacity on a single 
shift basis. This percentage com- 
pares with 87 for June, 89.9 for May, 
94.3 for April, 91.2 for March, 87.2 
for February, and 67.2 for July, 
1930. The average number of active 
spindle hours per spindle in place for 
the month was 23. 


American Shirt Factory 
Opens 


Greenville, S. C.—The American 
Shirt Factory, which was idle for sev- 
eral weeks and was then purchased 
by Piedmont Shirt Company, has re- 
sumed operation, employing about 
100 persons and having a daily out- 
put of about 100 dozen shirts, Shep- 
hard Saltzman, president, makes 
known. 


American Shirt Company manu- 
factures work shirts and had been 
enjoying a good business until it was 
shut down because of dissension 
among the stockholders. The entire 
company, however, was purchased by 
Piedmont Shirt Company and work 
has been resumed. 


‘The Piedmont Shirt Company, pa- 
rent organization, is also running to 
capacity, employing 150 persons and 
producing around 125 dozen shirts 
daily. The two plants, at the pres- 
ent rate of operation, will consume 
about 2,000,000 yards of cloth year- 
ly, which is the full output of a fair- 
sized mill, Mr. Haltzman said. Most 
of this cloth is made in mills in and 
near Greenville. 
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Business Paper Advertising 


Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 


Ww 


manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into.the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 


of your business paper, you may know that THAT 


est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


Tuts SyMBo identifies an ABP paper .. . 
't stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - . NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN 
FACTORIES AND PLANTS INSTALL 
VOGEL NUMBER TEN SEAT- 

ACTION CLOSETS 
: There is nothing to get 


. out of order or require ad- 
justment. 


p! They use but four gallons 
( of water to a flush—sav- 
| ing a gallon every time. 

They are seat-action clos- 


ets which have proved 
) best for installation in 
plants and factories where 
the closets must withstand 
| | almost continuous hard 
— use. Sold and in- 
stalled by plumbers 
everywhere. 
} 
— f 
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JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROCESSING EFFICIENCY 


| One of the many features of Wyandotte Textile 
Alkalies which aid in processing efficiency is its 
ready and complete solubility. 


Not only does Wyandotte go into solution more 
quickly, but it also rinses away freely when proc- 
essing is completed. The unusual solubility of 
Wyandotte cuts down the time ordinarily involved 
in rinsing. 


The purity of Wyandotte and its freedom from 
properties which harmfully affect 
fabrics and colors, make it possible to 
produce better quality textiles. 


Order from your Supply 
Man or write for detailed 
information. 


DRONSFIELD’'S PATENT, 


” 
“ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” 
TRADE MARE The Standard 


Boston. Mass. 
end the South Medium 


"Needs a0 ‘Damping 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Ueed the wide world o like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
Sizing Gums 
Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 
Soluble Gums 
Soluble 
A. H. Guin Soaps 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 
Pigment and Lake 
Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 


Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 


| 


7 uality and Service é 
lextile Alkalies 
[he J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. |} 
| 
| | 


